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POETRY 



From tho New York Tribune. 
NATHAN HALE. 
•Mid the flash of spear and shield. 
And the bannera streaming high, 
From the while tcnU spread on the baillc-fielcl, 
A youth went forth to die. 
Willi a firm uushriiikiug tread. 
Of a warrior tried and proved — 
With a fearless glance from hia clear cyo sliod, 
'Mid the serried ranks he moved. 
Ho had fought where the boldest stood. 
In tho face of tho fiery foe; 
When each lifted lance grew dark with blood. 
And the dead lay thick below. 
And his bosom know no fear. 
As his foot led on the brave; 
Hehaddonned the casque and borne the spear 
For Freedom — or the grave. 
Buthis blade was wanting now. 
And no mail enclosed his breast; 
Vet the youthful light on his helnilcss brow 
Shone proud as a chieftain's crest 
He hoard no deep drums boat. 
Nor tho swelling clarion high- 
No war-cloak spread for his winding sheet. 
When they called him forth to die. 
No loved ones sought his aide. 
To whisper a parting tone; 
He stood 'mid the taunts of scorn and pride, 
A captive, and alone. 



He had asked for an hour of prayer 
In vain; and his firm reply 
Came thrilling along his native air 
In « tone that ne cr shall die. 
" Unsliriv 



iriven ye bid 
ny Mater's , 



I presence high; 
But I've stood in the face of death before. 
And I shrink not now to die. 
" For Freedom I grasped the brand. 
With no craven's wish to live. 
And I do but mourn that for this loved Uii 
1 have but one lift to give. " 
There hath noble blood been spilt 
In our soil, by the foeman's blade. 
But ne'er, on a shrine to Freedom built. 
Was a richer ofTcring laid. 
Than was his, who yicldod then, 
For his country, a hoart of steel; 
And mourned that he could not pour again 
His life-blood for her weal. 

H. E. G 

CleavclanJ, May, 1845 
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ADDRESS 
Of a Convention of Delegates of the 
People of MAssAcirusETTS, assembled 
AT Fanelil Hall, Janl'akv 29, 1845. 

TO THE PEOPLE OF THE U. STATES; 

It ia a fuiidatncntal maxiin of all our 
American Coiistitutiotis, that the people arc 
the only rightful source of political power; 
that government is a delegated ond limited 
trust; that all authority not conferred is re- 
served ; and that, in fact, there are grave 
questions, Ij'ing deeper than the organized 
forms of govcrDinent, and over which gov- 
ernment, in none of its branches, has just 
control. 

When, ill the course of events, a ques- 
tion of this kind arises, it is fit to be ex-im- 
ined, and must be examined, by tho people 
themselves, and considered and decided by 
an enlightened and conscientious exercise 
of public judgment, and a full and deter- 
mined expression of the public will. 

It is, perhops, matter of necessity, that 
klioso to Whom power is confided, under a 
free constitution, must be left in ordinary 
OSes, to be judges, themselves, of the lim- 
itH imposed on their own authority, subject 
to such checks and balances as the framers 
of government may hoVo providijd. But 
in times of great excitement, of jiolitical 
parly heat, in times when men's pa.sjions 
strengthen dangerously the natural tenden- 
cy of all power to enlarge its limits by con- 
slruclion tind inference, by plausible argu- 
ments and bad precedents, in such times it 
behooves the great con.stituent body to put 
forth its own power of investigation and 
decision, and to judge for itself, whether its 
ug nts arc abdut to transcend its authority, 
an I abuse their ti'Ust. 

Such an inquiry, in thi; judgment of this 
("onvention, is presented to the people of 
the United Slates, by the project broached 
Ixsl year, and now iealously and hotly 
p irsued, of annexing Texas to the United 
S atos. 

This question transcends all the bounds 
of ordinary political topics. It is not a 
q lestion how the United States shall be gov- 
erned, but what shall hereafter constiUUe 
the United Slates; it is not a question as to 
what system of policy shall prevail in the 
founlry, but v»htit the country ilsi-lf shall 
b3. It is a question which touches the 
i Icntity of the Republic. The inquiry is, 
whether wr shall remain as we have been 
since 1709, or whether we shall now join 
another (wople to us, and mix, not only our 
interests, hopes and prospects, but our very 
being, with another, and a foreign State. 

This fearful proposition must awaken, 
and we are glad to know docs awaken, a 
•deep and intense feeling throughout a great 
p.irl of Ihecounlry. It touches rctlccling 
minds lo the very quick, because it appears 
to them lo strike at foundations, tociidan 
g ;r first principles, and lo menace, in a nmn- 
n ;r well cnlciilatcd lo excile alarm and 
terror, the stability of our political institu- 
tinis. 

A question of this iiiapnitudc is toobr<«ul 
t island on any platform of party politics; 
it is loo deep for any, or all, of the political 
creeds and (iognias of the day; it presents 
itself, not to political organizations, not to 
existing parties, not to particular inteic-its, 
o.- local considerations, but to the People 
of tho United Slates, the whole People ol 
t ie United Stales, as a subject of the great- 
e it and most In-sting importance, and call- 
ing, earnestly and imperatively, for imme- 
d ale consideration, and resolute action. 

We are (uwembU d here, where the voice 
ol (Veedoiu is wont to be uttered, to signify 
o It opposition to this project. And as the 
project ilself is as bold as it is alarming, 
a arcely scc kiui; to disguise the wiuit ul 
onstitulioiial jHiwer to susUiin it, and .'ift- 
ting forth its great and leading objects, with 
ai unblushing a countenance, and s ich 
hardihood of avowal, as to create astonish- 
ment, not only in the l nit.-d Slates, but all 
cv r ilic worM ko, will], we protest against 



it, in the tnosl solemn niuiincr, wc shall 
state llip great grounds of our protest, re- 
spectfully and dispassionalely. but freely 
and fearlessly, and as if filled, as wo are 
filled, with the most profound conviction 
that we are resisting a niea-surc, tho mis- 
chief of which cannot bo meo-surod in its 
magnitude, nor calculated in its duration. 

\Vo regard the scheme of annexing Tex- 
as to the United Stales, as being: 

1. A plain violation of the Constitution. 

2. As calculated and designed, by tho 
open declaration of its friend.s, lo uphold 
the interests of Slavery, extend its influ- 
ence, and securo its permanent duration. 

I. Tliere is no constitutional power in any 
branch of the Govornmcnt, or all the branches of 
the Government, to annex a foroign .State lo this 

The successful termination of tho Revo- 
lutionary war, left the old thirteen Stales 
free and independent, although united in a 
common confederacy. Some of these Slates 
possessed large tracts of territory, lying 
within the limits of their respective char- 
ters from the crown of England, not as yet 
cultivated or settled. Before the adoption 
of the present constiiulion, it is well known 
these States had made extensive grants of 
this territory to the United Stales, w ith the 
main original purpose of disposing of tho 
same for the payment of the debt of tho 
Revolution. 

The cession of Virginia, to whom much 
the largest portion of this territory belong- 
ed, being all the land within her original 
charier, was made in 1784 ; and it was the 
expressed condition of that grant, that the 
ceded territory should be laid out and form- 
ed into Slates, each to be of suitable ex- 
tent, not less than a hundred nor more than 
one hundred and fifty miles square. 

At the adoption of the present constitu- 
tion these territories belonged to the United 
Slates, and the government of the U. Stales 
was bound to make provision for their ad- 
mis.sion into the Union, as Stales, so soon 
as they should become properly settled and 
peopled for that purpose. For the govern- 
ment of this territory tho memoiablo ordi- 
nance of July, 1787, was passed, and con- 
stituted the public law of the country, un- 
til the present constitution was adopted. — 
It became then a part of the duly of the 
framers of that instrument to make pro- 
vision suitable to the subject. The Consti- 
tution declares, therefore, "that Congress 
hall have power to dispose of, and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting 
the territory of the United Slates." This 
gave the authority of governing the terri- 
tory, as territory, while it remained such. — 
And in the same article it is provided as 
follows: 

I. Sec. 3. "New Stoics may be admitted 
by the Congress into this Union; but no new Slate 
sh.ill be farmed or erected within tho jurisdiction of 
any other State, nor any Slate bo formed by the 
junction of two or more States, orparU of Stales, 
without the consent of the Legislatures of the 
States concerned, as well as of the Congress." 

It is quite impossible to read this clear 
and exact provision, without seeing that 
Congress had in view two forms in which 
new States might bo created and admitted 
into the Union. 1st. They might be crea- 
ted out of the territory which the United 
States possessed, and in regard to which 
the original stipulation was, that it should 
be formed into Slates in due time, and those 
Slates admitted into the Union. 2d. New 
States might bo formed by the division of 
an existing State, or by the junction of two 
or more Stales, or parts of States; but in 
ihiscasc the consent of the Legislatures of 
the Slates concerned was made necessary, 
as well as that of Congress. 

It is plain and manifest that in all this 
there is not the slightest view towards any 
future acquisition of territory. 

The Constitution was made for the coun- 
try, as it then existed — that country then 
embracing both Stales and Territories, and 
it would be a perfectly hopeless task to seek 
to find, in the whole instrument, any mani- 
fest avowal, of any lurking intention to 
bring any thing into this Union, not already 
belonging to it, either as a State or Terri- 
tory. The Constitution was no more meant 
to embrace Texas, than to embrace Cuba, 
or Jamaica, or Ireland. And it would well 
become those who are now making such 
fforts to torture the Constitution, till it 
shall seem to confer authority never in- 
tended by it, lo acquaint themselves some- 
what better with the political history of the 
period of its adoption. 
The old Confederation took elTuct in July, 
1778, the third year of our independence. 
During the war the Thirteen Stales had 
manifested a desire that their cause should 
be strengthened by the junction of Canada. 
There was, as all know a very able and 
powerful address from the old Congress to 
the inhabilanLs of that Province, and the 
door was still kept open for Canada to come 
nto the Union. By the eleventh article of 
the Confederation, it was expressly stipula- 
ted, that, "Canada, acceding lo this Confed- 
oralion, and joining in the measures of the 
United .Slates, shall be itdmitted into, and 
entitled to,all the advantages of this Union." 
Then follow these words: "but no other 
Colony shall bo admitted into the same, un- 
less such admission be agreed to by nine 
Slates." Nine of thirteen, then, being two 
thirds of all the original Stales, were re- 
quired to assent, before tl new Slate could 
bo brought in. Thus stood the great prin- 
ciple of our Union, when the present Con- 
stitution was framed, in 1787. At that 
time, but subsequent to the dale of the ar- 
ticles of Confederation, the United States, 
as we have seen, had acquired the vast ter- 
ritory northward of the Ohio, and .stipula- 
ted that it should be formed into Stales. 

The old provision in the eleventh article 
of the Confederation was omitted in the 
new Constitution, and a provision made, ap- 
plicable, and only applicable, to States al- 
ready in the Union, and territories already 
possejjsed by the United Slates. 

Wc see, then, that under the Confedera- 
tion, new States might come in by the con- 
sent of two thirds, and not otherwise. We 
see by the present Constitution, provision is 
made for the admission of new States, 
formed out of the existing territory, or out 
of other existing Stales, and not otherwise. 
Is it not most manifest, that if the framers 
of Ihc Constitution had looked to the ad- 
mission of new States, to be formed out of 
territories afterwards to be acquired, it 
would, at least, have guarded such a pur- 
pose, and such a power, by such a liinila- 
lioii, at least, as should bo equivalent to 
that on the same subject, contained in the 
Con federal ion? 

The atlvocates of the annexation of Tex- 
as are driven to the necessity of contending, 
that ni:w Slates may be admitted, formed of 
territory out of the original limits of the 
United States, although the Constitution has 
carefully and sedulously omitted and reject- 
ed the eleventh article of the Confedera- 
tion, and has made a provision of it!- own. 



the end and design of which cannot bo 
misunderstood or disregarded, without vio- 
lence to plain terms and clear language, as 
well as ignorance of, or contempt for, all 
tho contemporaneous history of the coun- 
try. 

They arc obliged lo contend, also, that 
this constitutional authority, rai.sed by fee- 
ble aiid forced construction, by unfounded 
inference and remote analogy, extends not 
only to the admission of territories or colo- 
nics of other independent nations, but to 
these individual nations themselves; in olh 
er words, that a Government formed foi 
the protection and benefit of the p<:ople of 
the United Stales, each one of which States 
is enumerated and set down by name in the 
Constitution of the United States, may not 
only add to the number of those States, 
but may also bring in a foreign power, with 
all its own peculiar interosts, connexions, 
debts and liabilities, not only without tho 
consent of two thirds of the States, or a 
majority of the States, or indeed without 
the assent of any one State already in tho 
Union, acting in the capacity and manner 
in which the people of that Stale themselves 
came into it. 

It is idle lo say that tho a3.senl of the 
people of a State, in a great and fundamen- 
tal question like this, is to be proved by, or 
inferred from, any vole of its Representa- 
tives in Congress. No member of Congress 
is sent there for that purpose, or clothed 
with any such authority. It is, indeed, 
extremely doubtful, if the question be not 
clear the other way, whether any State 
Government, organized for the common 
purposes of a Slate Government, could give 
the assent of such a State to the coming in 
of a new partner to the Union. When the 
people of Ma-ssachusotls gave their consent 
to form a political union with Virginia, N. 
York and Pennsylvania, under the pre.sent 
Constitution, that assent was given, not by 
the I.«gislature, but by a Convention of 
Delegates, chosen directly by the people for 
that single and express object, and no oth- 
er; and with authority, therefore, to bind 
the people in a manner to which no other 
representative body was competent. 

But it would seem to the members of this 
Convention, that if any thing can be more 
clear than the want of all constitutional au- 
thority to annex Texas lo the U. Stales, it 
is that the form in which such annexation 
is now attempted to bo brought about, is an 
undisguised and open violation of express 
constitutional provisions. 

A treaty, for the annexation of Texas 
to the United States, was negotiated last 
year, between the President of the United 
States and the Texan Government, and laid 
before the Senate, for its constitutional rat- 
ification, at tho last session of Congress. — 
It was sent, like any other treaty, and re- 
quired, of course, the concurrence of the 
same proportion of Senators as other Trea- 
ties require, to-wit: two-thirds of all pres- 
ent. 

A confidence, very ill founded, as events 
have shown, had been already expressed, 
and signified to Texas, that the concurrence 
of that number of Senators was certain — 
After many weeks of debate the treaty was 
rejected by a vote of thirty-five to sixteen 
— it thus appearing that not only had two- 
thirds of the Senators not voted for it, but 
that two-thirds had voted against it. Here 
was supposed to he an end of the treaty, but 
no sooner was Congress assembled at its 
present session, than a joint resolution was 
introduced, declaring that this Treaty, the 
ratification of which hod thus been decis- 
ively refused by the Senate, the only body 
which could constitutionally give it ratifica- 
tion, should, nevertheless, become the su- 
preme law of the land. This resolution is 
now pending, modified in its form, but pro- 
viding substantially for the same object ; it 
has already passed the House of Represen- 
tatives, and should it pass both Houses, 
then an attempt will have been made, and 
will have succeeded, so lar as the forms of 
law arc concerned, to ratify a treaty by 
mere majorities of Houses, instead of the 
constitutional authority of the Senate. 

We know not on what occasion bad ob- 
jects have been more emphatically pursued 
by bad means, or in which the recklessness 
of the original purpose has been followed 
up by grosser disregard of all consti- 
tutional and just restraint. If this pre- 
cedent prevail, the treaty-making power, 
OS established by tho Constitution is at an 
end. It will be no longer for the Senate, 
the groat conservative and most permanent 
body of the government, to act doliberalc- 
ly and gravely on Treaties with foroign pow- 
ers, tojudge of them in the light of its own 
wisdom, and under the responsibility of its 
own high character, and to grant its ratifi- 
cation, if tho constitutional number of 
Senators present concur. The ratification 
of treaties will become the business of parly 
majorities, temporary majorities, it may bo 
bare majorities, of the Iwo Houses, acting 
under the influonces, and liable to all the 
errors, which may Occasionally afTect 
the proceedings of such numerous a:ssem- 
blies. 

Both the negotiation and the ratification 
of treaties, are in Iheir nature, parts of the 
Executive power of Government. A\'licr- 
cvcr the Exoctilive power is vested, there 
tlie treaty-making power ordinarily goes 
with it, and as a part of it. There may, 
indeed, be limitatious introduced for great- 
er security; and in this case it fs not import 
ant whether wc consider the Senate of the 
United Slates as partaking, in these respects 
of the Executive power, or as being clothed 
by the provisions of tho Constitution, with 
aspocial authority witK regard lo treaties. 
That authority is established, and does ex- 
ist. It exists, in concurrence with the pow- 
er of the President; and if the ratification 
of a treaty may be made by majorities cT 
the two Houses, the negotiation of a treaty 
might as well be undertaken by the same 
authority. 

The Houw; of Representatives has a Leg- 
islative power, and none other; and what- 
ever may be the form of a resolution or a 
law, for the annexation of Texas, still, as 
such resolution or law must imply the as- 
sent of Texas, tho thing to be accomplish- 
ed is plainly a compact between independ- 
ent Governments. It is, in its n.ilure, 
therefore, a convention, or agreement be- 
tween two nations: and a convention or 
agreement between two n.nions is a treaty, 
and must be sanctioned in the way provi- 
ded for all treaties. 

The enu ring into treaties with foreign 
nations is a matter of the very highest im- 
portance, often alteudcd with danger, and 
always requiring grave deliberation. Yet 
the common goixl docs require that Govern 
ments should enter into such treaties, fo) 
commercial and other just and proper pur 
poses. But, while the power is granted, 
special limits and securities are also estab- 
lished. Senators are elected by States 
and an equal number from each State; to 



decide upon treaties isyine of their express 
conslilulionul powers and duties. No treaty 
with a foreign power can be ratified, un- 
less two-thirds of the Senators concur; in 
ofTocl, unless two-thirds of tho Slatce con- 
cur. 

Here is then a constitutional guaranty, 
not only that all the treaties touching the 
general good of the country shall be delibe- 
rately considered, but that nothing which 
may aflect the rights, interests and authori- 
ty of the States shall be done under tho 
treaty maVing power, without the con.scnl 
of two-thirds of the States them-selves. 

And it appears to this Convention, that if 
wc can conceive of any bargain, compact 
or agreement with a foreign State, under 
the authority of the General Government, 
in which the States, as Slates, have a pecu- 
liar, most important and permanent inter- 
est, it is a compact or agreement by which 
another government or nation is lo come 
into the Union, and become one of them- 
selves. 

Whoever seeks, therefore, to confer tho 
power of ratifying treaties on any other 
body but the Senate of the United .States, 
acting under its constitutional limitations as 
to members, appears lo us lo strike a dead- 
ly blow at one of those most considerable 
provisions, which regard the Slates as 
Slates, and give ihom, as Slates, an equal 
share in the adniinislralion of iho govorn- 
men I. 

But we desire not to be misunderstood. 
According to our convictions, there is no 
power in any branch of the government, 
or all its branches, lo annex foreign terri- 
tory to this Union. We have made tho 
foregoing remarks, only to show, that if 
any fjir construction could show such a 
power lo exist any where, or lo be exercis- 
ed in any form, yet the manner of its ex- 
ercise now proposed is destitute of all do- 
cent semblance of constitutional propriety. 

Great reliance is placed by tho advocates 
of annexation on the precedents of Louisi- 
ana and Florida. It is not to be denied 
that those precedents do create embarrass- 
ments on the present occasion, because 
precedents are often allowed to have influ- 
ence, without consideration of all the cir- 
cumstances which may make them rather 
exceptions to a general rule than a regular 
emanation from it. 

Louisiana was acquired under very par- 
ticular circumstances, totally distinct from 
those which pertain lo the present ca.se, or 
can well exist in any other case; circum- 
stances affecting, and liable to affect, as 
well the peace of the country, as the useful 
enjoyment of its acknowledged territory. 
Every one saw the importance of the con- 
trol of the mouth of the Mississippi; every 
one saw that while a foreign government 
held Louisiana, we commanded no outlet to 
the sea, from all the vast and fertile re- 
gions of the West. With Spain we had 
had difliculties, menacing war. It was ob- 
vious that our western region, filling up 
with such wonderful rapidity, by enlerpriz- 
ing citizens, whose necessities for a pass- 
age to the ocean were increasing with their 
own population and their own products, 
would never refrain from insisting, at 
whatever hazard on the free use of the 
greatest river in the world, along whose 
banks and among whose tributaries it was 
situated, from its source lo its mouth. 

The Hcquiaitton of Louisiana was a meas- 
ure of Mr. Jeflerson's administration. He 
himself appears not lo have had the slight- 
est idea that it would ever be admitted into 
the Union, without an alteration of the Con- 
stitution. Such alteration of the Consti- 
tution w as certainly contemplated, and even 
recommended by him; but the posture of 
things at the moment, and the general ac- 
quiescence of the country in the attainment 
of what it had seemed so necessary to at- 
tain, led lo the ratification of the treaty, 
and lo the subsequent admission of Louisi- 
ana into the Union as a Slate, without any 
alteration of the Constitution. 

Florida was also acquired by treaty. — 
Thoobjoctsof the acquisition were similar 
to these which had prevailed in regard to 
Louisiana, with this further inducement: 
that the whole value of theterritory should 
be paid to citizens of tho United Stales, 
who had just claims against the Spanish 
Government for seizures and spoliations of 
properly. 

These ca.ses, in the judgement of the 
Convention, do not justify the attempt now- 
made lo annex Texas. We are not aware 
that thoy have ever been defended upon 
such grounds as arc assumed in thoca.se of 
Texas. TKey stand on reasons peculiar lo 
themselves; and if, in regard lo either of 
them, these peculiar reasons, or the urgen- 
cy of the case, or the general acquiescence 
of the country, cither occasioned or over- 
looked a departure from constitutional 
principles or provisions, neither of them 
certainly can bo allowed lo have the author- 
ity of a general precedent. As ca-ses deci- 
ded and acted upon, let them stand; but if 
they are lo bo regarded as justifying author- 
ities for other annexations, for which no 
necessity exists — annexations, not of terri- 
tories but of whole nations, then it is obvi- 
ous that no man can foresee what may be 
the country of which he is a citizen, or un- 
der what forms of government he may hope 
hereafter to live. , , . 

II. ".Annexation is calculated and designed, by 
the open declaration of ita friends, to uphold the 
intereala of slavery, extend its influence, and se- 
curr Its permanent duration." 

The frankness of this avowal supersedes 
the necessity of any attempt to strip ofl" 
disguises, or to bring hidden and concealed 
motives, into the light. There is no disguise ; 
tho motives are all confessed. They are 
boldly avowed to the country and tho world ; 
and the question is therefore op«n, visible, 
tftiSed, and in its true character, before the 
.American people. 

The treaty of annexation was negotiated 
under the direction r^f Mr. Tyler", the pres- 
ent President of the United States. In the 
early stages of the negotiation it was coii- 
ducled by. Mr. Upshur, then Secretary of 
State, and was brought to its conclusion by 
the agency of the present Secretary, Mr. 
Calhoun. 

When the treaty was sent to the Senate, 
it w,is accompanied by an elaborate mess- 
ago from the President, setting forth its 
character and objects. It w,is accompanied 
by parts, though meagre and scanty parts 
of the correspondence which had preceded 
its conclusion. Repeated and persevering 
calls of the Senate produced, at subsequent 
successive periods, olher and much more 
important parts of that correspondence. 
Since tho rejection of the treaty, tho Sec- 
retary of Stale has continued to address 
our public Ministers abroad upon the sub- 
ject; and the country has now before it a 
mass of correspondence, between the Gov- 
ernment in Washington and its diplomatic 
agents abroad, and between those agents 
and the Governments of Mexico and Tex- 
as. How far that correspondence taknn 



togsther, exhibits ability, dignity, self-rc 
sped and respect for the rights of others; 
how far its general character reflects honor 
and credit on the governiTienl of this coun 
try, we willingly nlistain from undertaking 
to show. We refer lo it now only as con- 
taining those open confessions and avowal 
of which we have already s|>oken, of th' 
purpose with which annexation has been 
proposed, and is now pursued with such un- 
wearied perseverance. 

Here, then, is a s|K'ctacle, in our judg 
mcnt a sad spectacle, not only for tho con 
templation of our own country, but for that 
of the whole civilized world. These advo 
cates of annexation insist, that not only is 
Slavery an institution desirable in itself, fit 
to Ix! sustained, and necessary to be main 
tained, as a blessing to man, but they seem 
to insist, also, that a leading object of the 
Constitution of the United Stales was to 
guard it, defend it, and assure its perpetual 
duration. Let the Constitution of tho 
country be vindicated from this imputation ; 
let its objects and its purposes, its ends and 
its means, be clearly stated ; and then no 
lover of human liberty will feel disposed 
to turn his back upon il with disrespect. — 
The introduction of slavos into the Southern 
States, while British Colonies, is of early 
dale. For that introduction, tho mother 
country is to bo blamed, more than the 
colonies themselves. Slavery thus got a 
fooling in the country, and was found ex- 
isting when the Revolution severed the U. 
States from Great Britain. Like olliercon- 
cerns of the Slates, it was, up to the time 
of the adoption of the present Constitution 
a subject of Slate legislation and regula- 
tion. Il is certain that the Constitution re- 
cognized its existence. Il took its existence 
as a fact, and as one fact going to make out 
that actual condition of things in which the 
Constitution was proposed to be establish- 
ed, and lo which il was intended to bo ac- 
commodated, so far as must necessarily be 
done. 

The Stales in which involuntary servi- 
tude existed, were Bot called upon to abol- 
ish such servitude, before they could be ad- 
mitted into the Union; nor, on the other 
hand, wils the proposed government to bo 
called upon lo fortify the laws of the States, 
creating or establishing this involuntary 
servitude, by any interposition of its au- 
thority, or any guaranty or assurance what- 
ever. It pledged itself, indeed, to exercise 
its authority to suppress insurrections, but 
this provision was as applicable to ono 
Slate tis another. There is reason, how- 
ever, to believe that at that lime there ex- 
isted amongst the citizens of the country, 
generally, even amongst those of the Slave- 
holding States themselves, a belief that sla- 
very was on the wane; that new views of 
political economy and of general interest, 
would lead lo the supplying pf its place by 
free lalxir; and it may be added, with en- 
lire truth, that tho successful termination 
of the war which had been waged for lib- 
erty and the rights of man, had impressed 
a general expectation that the political lib- 
eration of the country from foreign domin- 
ion would tend to produce dispositions fa- 
vorable lb a change of the relation between 
the black and white races; a change which, 
commencing with mitigation, and proceed- 
ing gradually and with safety from step lo 
step, might ^vent'tally termjnato in the to- 
tal abolition of Slavery. Acts of legisla- 
tion, oflicial addresses, memorials, resolu- 
tions, and rnany <ither fornis of public pro- 
ceeding, showed clearly^ the existence of 
such an expectation, Let us recur 16 sen- 
timents expressed, v.t that time, by those 
whose memory the country loves and re- 
veres, and w hose wisdom, virtue, and pa- 
triotic exertions .were most eminent in giv- 
ing it an honored stStiiri amr-iig the nations 
of the earth. 

Soon after the adoptio/i.of the Constitu- 
tion, il was declared. by George Wasiiing- 
TO.N to be "among his first wishes to see 
some plan adopted by which slavery might 
be abolished by law;" and in various forms, 
in public and private communications, he 
avowed his anxious desire that "a spirit of 
humanity," prompting to "the emancipi^- 
lion of the slaves," "might diffuse itself 
generally into the minds of the people;" 
and he gave the assurance, that "so far as 
his own suffrage would go," his influence 
should not be wanting to accomplish this 
result. By his last will and testament no 
provided that "all his slaves should receive 
their freedom," and, in Icrins significant of 
the deep solicitude he fell upon the subject, 
he "most pointedly and most solemnly en- 
joined it upon his executors to see that the 
clause respecting slaves, and every part 
thereof, be religiously fulfilled, without 
evasion, neglect, or delay." 

No language can be more explicit, more 
emphatic, or more solemn, than that in 
which Tho.mas Jefferson, from ihe begin- 
ning to the end of his life, uniformly de- 
clared his opposition to slavery. "I trem- 
ble for my country," said he, "when I re- 
ffeci that God is just — that his justice can- 
not aleej^' forever." * * * "The Al- 
mighty h'tl,s no atlriTiute which can lake 
side with us in such a contest." In refer- 
enco to the state of public feeling, as influ- 
enced by the Revolution, he sain, "t think 
H change is already perceptible since the 
origin of the Revolutloti;" and to show Jiis 
own view of the proper influence of the 
spirit of the Revolution upon slavery, he 
proposed the searching question: "Who can 
endure toil, famine, stripes, imprisonment, 
and death itself, in vindication of his own 
liberty, find the next moment bo deaf to all 
those motives whose power supporlod him 
through his trial, and inflict on his fellow 
men a bondage, c'ne hour of which is fraught 
with more misery than ages of that which 
he rose in rebellion l^' oppo.se?" "We 
must wail," fir added, "with patience, the 
workings of an overruling Providence, and 
hope that that is preparing Ihe deliverance 
of these our suflering brethren'. When 
the m'e.tsurc of their tears shall lie tiiW — 
when their tears shall have involved Heav- 
en itself in darkness, doubtless a God f'f 
jiislicc will awaken flheir distress, and by 
diflusing light and liberality among their 
opprcs-sors, or at length, by his extermina- 
ting thunder, manifest his attention to 
things of this world, and that they be not 
left to Ihc guidance of blind fatajity!" 
Towards the close of his life, Mr. Jefferson 
made a renewed and final declaration of his 
opinion, by writing thus to a friend: "My 
sentiments, on Ihe subject of the slavery of 
negroes, have long since been in posses- 
sion of the public, and time has only serv- 
ed to give thorn stronger root. The love 
of justice and the love of country, plead 
equally the cau.se of those people; and il is 
a moral reproach to us that they should 
have pleaded it so long in vain, and should 
have produced not a single elTort — nay, I 
fear, not much serious willingness, to relieve 
them and ourselves from our present con- 
dition of moral and political reprobation." 



"It would rejoice my very soul," said 
Patrick HENRv.in the Virginia Convention, 
'*that every one of my fellow beings wore 
emancipated. As we ought with gratitude 
lo admire that decree of Heaven which lias 
numbered us among the free, we ought to 
lament and deplore the necessity of hold- 
ing our fellow men in bondage." "I be- 
lieve the time will come," he also remark- 
ed in a letter lo a friend in his own Stale, 
"when an opportunity will bo olFerod to a- 
bolish this lamenlablo evil." 

"Till .America comes into this measure," 
[the abolition of slavery] said Jom* Jay, 
writing from Spain in 1780, "her prayers 
to Heaven will be impious. I believe (Jod 
governs the world, and I believe it lo bo a 
maxim in his, as in our courts, that those 
who ask for equity ought to do it." 

Wc content ourselves with quoting fur- 
ther tho preamble of the Abolition Act of 
Pennsylvania. 

"When we conlomplato our abhorroncs 
of that condition to which the arms and 
tyranny of Great Britain were exerted to 
reduce us; when we look back on the va- 
riety of dangers to which we have boen ex- 
posed, and how miraculously, in many in- 
stances, our wants have beon supplied, and 
our deliverances wrought, when even hopo 
and human lonitude have become unequal 
to the conflict; wo are unavoidably led lo 
a serious and grateful sense of tho mani- 
fold blessings which we have undeservedly 
received from the hand of that Being, from 
whom every good and perfect gift eoiiiolh. 
Impressed with these ideas, wo conceive 
that il is our duty, and we rejoice that il is 
in our power, to extend a portion of that 
freedom to others which has been extended 
to us, and relieve them from that state of 
thraldom, to which we ourselves wore ty- 
rannically doomed, and from which wu 
have now every prospect of being deliver- 
ed. 

"Wo esteem it a pnculiar blessing, grant- 
ed to us, that we are this day enabled lo 
add one more step lo universal civilization, 
by removing, as much as possible, th« sor- 
rows of these who have lived in undeserv- 
ed bondage, and from which, by the assum- 
ed authority of the Kings of Great Britain, 
no effectual legal relief could l>c obtaiiiod. 
Weaned by a long course of experience 
from those narrow prejudices and partiali- 
ties we had imbibed, wo find our hearts en- 
larged with kindness and benevolence to- 
wards men of all conditions and iialions: 
and we conceive ourselves, at this particu- 
lar period, extraordinarily called upon by 
the blessings which Wo have received, to 
manifest the sincerity of our profos.sions, 
and to give a substantial proof of our grati- 
tude. 

".And whereas, the condition of those 
persons who have heretofore boon douoiiii- 
nated negro and nuilatto slaves, has been 
attended with circumstances which not on- 
ly deprived them of the common blessing 
they were by nature entitled to, but Has 
cast them into tho dooiiest affliction; by an 
unnatural separation and sale of husbiuid 
and wife from each other, and from their 
children ; an injury, the greatness of which 
can only be conceived by supposing that we 
were in the same unhappy case. In jus- 
tice, therefore, to persons .so unhappily cir- 
cumstanced, and who, having no pros|)ect 
before thein, wherein they may rest their 
hopes, have no reasonable inducement to 
render the services to society which they 
otherwise might, and also, in grateful com- 
memoration of our own happy deliverance 
from that .state of unconditional submission 
lo which wo were doomed by the tyranny 
of Britain, Be it enacted, that no child 
hereaflcr born, shall be a slave, iic." 

The slave trade was admitted to be an 
enormous offence against religion and hu- 
manity, and power was gtvon to the new 
Government to abolish it; and when tho 
appoiiUed time arrived, they did abolish il, 
with the general concurrence of all. 

It is manifest, t^lon, thjit neither any 
specific provision cf the Constitution nor 
any thing to be gathered from its general 
intent, or anv scnlimeiU or opinion in the 
minds of those v/h'o framed il, and who 
'.Vcre among the grotitest nien,of the coun- 
try at the time, can warrant ihe belief that 
njoro was expected of the Cpnstilntion.and 
the (jovernment lo be established under it, 
than the prevention of the further Jmpor- 
tatipn of slaves from Africa, leaving the 
States where it already existed to deal with 
it as on affair of their own ; and it is equals 
ly rrian'ifest, that the hopes of the wise and 
the good, the moist ardent w'ishes of the 
mast influential and, patriotic men in the 
countrv, looked not to the further increase 
n!nd extension of slavery, but to its gradual 
abolition; and the highest intellects of the 
countrv were exorcised in the contempla- 
tion of means by which that abolition might 
be best effected. ■ . 

As significant of the fad that the framers 
of tli« Constitution considered domestic sla- 
very a condition of things which would be 
of temporary dmalion, we ask your niton- 
lion lo this circumslanco. While the Con- 
stitution contains provisions adapted to the 
actual condition of the Sou thorn Stales, au'i 
to the servitude which existed there, il does 
not once recognise slavery in lerins. The 
word, .slave, is not to be found in that doc- 
iment. — That the omission is not acciden- 
tal, would be clearly and neces.sarily in- 
ferred, from the careful circumlocution by 
hich this clas^ of persons is provided for, 
itjiout being name^. 

But v-e are not left to inference, hOw- 
i-er irresistible,, 10 enable us to ascertain 
tt^e retison of the omission. It wa.s de- 
clared by a dislinguishcd member of the 
Convention of f767.' , ; ■. - 

An net contemporaneous with the forma- 
tion of Ihe Constitution throws fiirlher light 
upon the ftirposcs of the Fathers of the 
Republic. J . . 

In .fuly. 1787, while thj; Convention Iht^t 
framed the Constitution was in session, the 
well known ordinance for the government 
of the Northwest territory was adpptcil. 
will) but one dis.srnting vote, by the old 
Continenlnl Congress. It provided, as we 
have seen, for the formation of States out 
of that territory. Ft also onlainivj ih.it 
there should forever after b-> no .slavery, or 
involuntary servitude, with"in it. When it 
is remembered that this onlin.mce e.vtend- 
ed its provisidns ^'ver all th> territories 
then possessed by the coiifc.lcratcil States 
out of which new States cf\M hr fi.; mcd, 
we have, in the form of permanent legisla- 
tion, a .solemn declaration of the pui-|io'!e 
then entertaitied, not to permit slavery to 
spread beyond il?, original limits. 

The theory that the Constitution was 
made for tho preservation, encouragement 
and expansion of slavery ; that every new 
acquisition which freedom should make on 
her own soil, through the blessing of heav- 
en upon toil and enterprise, should be coun- 
terbalanced by the incorporation into the 
body politic of an equal portion of pxr'ii- 



slavcry; and that tho decline of tlie la^Jer 
through tho operation of beneficRnt ceutajar 
kindly placed beyond the con'trnl of mf ^* 
should be retarded by subjecting to itadao. 
plating influence new regions, acquired by 
purchase, or fraud, ci force, dates ils.dis^ 
covery from a period long subsoquerit lo 
thcestablishmont of the Government, , 

Having shown th^l tho Conslilution wa» 
not designed to uphold slavery, ajjd tha^ 
such construction of il derives no aid fronx 
contemporaneous authority, this Converi 
tion finals in the purposes for which tho 
General Government was osjf Wished, fur 
ther insuperable objections lo tho inoasuro 
under consideration. 

What were these purposest They or» 
declared oii tho first page of the Conslitu 
tion. They are, to "establish justice on- 
sure domestic tranquility, provide for th* 
common defence, promote the general wel- 
fare, and securo tho blessings of liberty to 
themselves and their posterity." Thes* 
are the declared objacts for which tho Got- 
crnmeut was ordainod. Are any of tKo«» 
ends promoted by the extension of slavery? 

Were there no purpose lo enlarge tho 
limits of domestic servitude, were tho Ex- 
ecutive and tho supporters of his prominent 
measure content lo leave the ovil where tho 
Constitution left it, that ia, within its (Origi- 
nal bounds, it might seem invidious fbrtbi^ 
Convention lo examine into relations and 
conditions of things existing in other .Stales 
of the Union, over which MassachusetlH 
has no control. But it must be remember- 
ed that tho inquiry now instituted by this. 
Convention, is forced upon it by an attempt 
to bring within ihe protection of the Con- 
stitution that which il was never mada to 
comprehond, and tosuslain by its power, a 
new, because il did not crush, at onco, an 
existing ovil. Wa, therefore, ask the ad- 
vocates of tho extension of slavery, which 
of the great objects of the Union they ex- 
pect to promote by the success of their UD- 
dertakingt 

That the cause of justice is not advanc- 
ed, by the subjugation of one portion of th» 
human ra'x to ll\o despotic power and abso 
lute will of linolher portion, is a proposi- 
tion, in the abilract, so manifastly true, 
that its donial, in few and remarkable in- 
stances, is regarded by tho common under- 
standing of mankind as the molancholy 
proof of a disordered intallacl. 

But, inilependenllyof principles of uni- 
versal application, which prohibit tho rela-. 
lion of master and slave, on tho grouiid of 
infringement of inalienable rights, xUisn 
are present objectioris to the present schema 
for the acquisition of Texas, deserving the 
grave consideration of all, who would pr^ 
.Horvo the honor of tho country unstained,, 
and its character free from tho reproach of 
seeking its own agcraodizument, regardless 
of the rights of others. 

The history of the revolt of .Texas from 
tho parent country, of its conflicts, of the 
formrttion of tin independent government, 
and of the maimer ance of that government 
lo the present hour, is a history of tha 
achievements of the citizens of the United 
Slates upon a foreign soli. The boasted 
victory of San Jacinto was won by citizens 
of the United States, aided by soldiers 
from its army. The declaration of Toxan 
independence was made by citizens of the 
United .Slates. Among the signers of that 
instrument, there is to be found but one 
name of a native inhabitant of Tesas ci 
Mexico. The chief officers in the gov 
ernmont of Texas, from tho beginning, 
have been held by men long and familiar 
ly known as citizens of the U. States. 

Nor was the purpose disguised, from tho 
first moment of discontent *tth the gov 
ernment of .Mexico, ultimately to affect 
union with this country, early as 1820 
this was publicly declared to bo tho object 
in view, by some of the prominent and 
most influential of the advocates of annoi- 
atfciii. And as if to justify and fasten for 
ever upon the cc'uolry the imputation, that 
the govpriimcnt of the United Slates, disro- 
gorriing the obligations of a solemn Iroaty 
of amity with Mexico, had connived at the 
enlistment, wilhin its jurisdiction, of its own 
citizens for tho army of Texas, the juxta- 
position of its own troops to the fielc( of bat- 
tle, on tho eve of on engagement,' their 
secession, and their union with the forces 
of Texas, and olher acts of alleged ho.Uili- 
ly to Mci^ico, the aTowal has been made to' 
the world, by the Executive t'nd his .Minis- 
ters, that fcr many years Ihe successive ad- 
ministrations of the government have 
sought to onloirgo its (orritory, by the acj^ui- 
.sitiori of Texas. , The belief that the dis 
memherment of Mexico was offoctod for 
the purpose of strengthening tho inslitu-. 
tion of slavery in this country, is fortified 
by the fact of tho identity of the immudi- 
ate cause of that revolution with the objects 
no-" scugKt t*) be obtained by tho annexa 
tion of Texas In the year 1829, the Gov 
eminent of Mexico, by law, abolished sla- 
very throughout its dominions. The pre- 
amble to the enactment expresses sonti- 
ments and avows motives, which shed lus- 
tre upon the lioblo deed. These are its 
memorable words: , , , 

B«ii knjpwn. lhaf ir' flic jr.ea> ^620, bVmg dosi- 
rmis of sirnnliiini; the anniversary of our inde- 
pondrnre l>y pn^Ct o/ national justice and beni^fi- 
ence, w(iirh may contribute to the strength and 
upT^'^rt n{ such inestimable welfare, lo secure 
noro and more the public Irajiquillity, and roin- 
stale an unfortunate portion of our inhabitants in 
i.vred rights granted tii^fo by .nature, and that 
ihcy may br protected by the nation, under wise 
and jin«l l.iws, be it enacted, that slavery bo extcr- 
nated in Ihe repuhlic." .. . 

The now prr^prinioVs of Texas, then a 
Department of .\fpxico, refused to relinquish 
their slaves, and assumed the altitude of re- 
bellion affainst the laws of M'^xico.,^ . 

This Convention ('isclaino.? all hostility 
or unkind feeling towaids the GovornmeDt 
thc|>eoplcof X,OXas. However inuc^i it 
migjit be desired that the lime and manner 
of .ts accoinplishiiKUii had booQ otherwise, 
the fact i"! tiefore us lii.'it tho independence 
of Texas has been (irknowlcdged by the 
constituted authorities of the United Stales. 
TKal il.' gc'vcrnmenl may be established up 
on principles t)la^ give- strength and seen ri 
ly lo a Slate, and reality and pofmancr.c* 
to its prosperity, and lhat it may conlribiit'"- 
to spro.id the knowli-dgc and enjoyinent of 
true liberty upon the .American continent, 
is our most earnest wish. Thes'- n're our 
Kcntimenls tow;Lrds Texas as an indepen- 
dent nation. But, Texas rebelling against 
thi^lawsof .Mexico, which .'^btliVhcd ."ila'vp 
rv, — Texas, w'rcslcd' from Mexico by citi- 
zens of Ihe United .''tnlos, — Texas, thesiip. 
port and defence of Ameriran slavery — can 
never bo joined to this Union, bul in bonds 
of mutual infamy. 

iV, tiien, justice cojdeui;is this measure of 
|lhe adiiiinislratiou, as being at war )v'itii'all 
its purposes, we shall look iu vain, through 
this instrumcniality, for the attainmout of 
any constitutional objbct v^ha^ever. . 

We will not a.sk, lest the inquiry sh'cuW 
f-emto bs mnde in derision, if "th»- bteas^ 
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i^ncrgics of frrcii«-n, put forth in sitbtni^^s- 
ii)U to the laws of ProvideiKv. have over 
come all olislaelea, and opened ihe way for i 
the growth, pro-si^erilv, and power of the U" i ""i 
freeS'ales. ' _ l"Xn,"'.'MMi 

No sooner is that power beginning to be | ,i 
fell ill the {iro'eolion it extends lo the int'>- 
rests whieh ereateil it. than a gigaiilie ef- 
fort il ii iulc to reduce it, again ami forever 
to subjeetinn. 

The free Slates are ealled upon lo assist 
iri forging Ihe ehhins that are to bind them. 
By Ihe help of craven and Ireaeherons 
Representativea of these- Stales, the foul 
deed, if done at all, must Ik; accomplished. 
But that Repreaenlalive of a non-slavehobl- 
Ing Slate, » ho shall be so lost lo all his ob- 
liga'.ions to earth and lleiven. as to yield 
his consent lo a measure pernicious lo one 
and olfensive to the other, will live while he 
li-ves, the object of scorn, and loathing to 
all lovers of lifiertyand of man; and when 
he shall have p;rished from the earth, Iho 
history of this iniquitous act will be the last- 
ing memorial of his infamy. 

In conclusion, fellow-oitizens, we call up- 
on you to unite with us in prompt, vigorous 
and niKx-asiiig hosiilily lo this scheme of an- 
nexation. Whatever may lie its fate in 
the present rongres's. it will never be aban- 
doned while a hope of success remains — 
The pntrnnnge of ofliccaiid the appliances 
of corruption, and all llic energies of des- 
pcrnlion will be combined for its nceomp- 
lishmenl. Lei, then, the power of truth 
and justice, the love of lilK-rty, a determi- 
nation to preserve the institutions of free 
government, and a regard for the w(OI-bcing 
of the country, unite all honest and piatri- 
olic men, in one mighty and |ierseveriiig 
effort for its overthrow. l<et public senli- 
m<!nt be every wheroenligbtened in respect 
lo the origin, history, and objects of the 
measure of annexation. Lei it be the all- 
(■iigroKsiag theme, by Ijio. fireside and in 
llie lielil ; and let the people of every Stale 
assemble and (IcnoutHW it. Let the the sen- 
tinels of the press sluinlicr not; but with 
unceasing vigilance, watch the approach of 
dtuiger, and sound the loud alarm. And 
may that Providence which established, 
and has hitherto protected, our beloved 
country, preserve it froui guilt and ruin! 
JOIIX M. WILLIAMS, PresUinit. 
,IoHX Davis, 
Daniki. a. \riiiTE. 

Ij.ISIIA IllNTIMiToN 

l»-.viD Wilder, 
I'!A M. Bartox, 

tiROllGn (jRENNI-LL, 
ASAIIEL FOOTE, 

WiLi-iAM Jackson, 

Akte.mas Hale, 

John Reed, 
Geouge TicKXoii Cihtis 
James B. Coxguom, 
JoHX Milton Karle, 

Joit.N G. WlIITTlER. 
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Now ill view of all tiiis, wo arc j;;ravcly tolJ, 
Uiut to be forcmosl, it in nut in-ceiMciry to exceed in 
iiiitnbi-rM, weall)i» commerce, u^rriculture, arts or 
science: but to be bnive^ hospiiHhk, wurlike, imtl 
able tu defend lUelf. I deny iliiil iu any nf Iheso 
respeclH, \'irginiu bus the utivanlsice. *)n tJu' |>en- 
ttiunt-r's list, MaH^nclmsetts ha'* "J, 163; \'irgiiiiii, 
99:i. 'I'his eorre.-^pon^ls well wiih tli.' nnmber of 
men each fiirnisbed for Ihe Ktn Dliilionury war. 
lit Ihe trying ye;ir of 1775. .Masaachiifcttfi fonght 
two hutth-K, and rat^'d Iti.OUO men, wliilu Virginia 
hdd 110 uDiiy. 
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ul sii.-I.timii]^ a Urger ijopiilaliuii. Mie h;id llie -ul- 
VLint:t(Te of 16 ycard in seUlutnent, and wasat first 
p- opied by a much nioru wealUiy class of inhabi- 
tant". Iiileed, to this day, the higher order of 
boast of iheir dcttcent from the nobility 
J. The miuic K-il*? lh:it waited the Pil- 
I'lyuioiiili I'o.-ri, I"'--. !' 1 ■•'■'■,u-- '- irgocs of 
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•n engngod in man- 
;;inia h:td 54,147. To bo 
IluI 765,000, that in, four- 
he uow has. Massachusetts 
had (f,OG;t ijigiij^ed iu conmicrce: Virginia 6,361, 
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couimercijil, but :-,n agricullural folate. As to 
nunib< r of ugricuUuri:il.H cither State has. 1 do not 
know, but I r.-atiily admit that Virginia must hav 
Uiauy the ino>t, that i.s, if stock are counted u 
men. Ihit I t u.* see what they tnru off. 

According to Ili'gh Murrnv. in tho evnorls 

of Mafirachu«ett.s were $Hi,l4rt,t-20. Those 
Virginia wen- S5,ltS3,09;'. As Virginia has fell 
much behind in other Ihingn, in.slead of a), ur ev 
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tlie True American. 
NO. I. 
County, Juno 7th, IPIj. 
The subji.'ct of slavery is worthy of considemlton 
in the .Stale of Kentucky — it is e.xciting interest 
both at homo an<l abroad. I have read but little on 
this subject, and what I have to say is founded upon 
my own observutioii nud reflection. I under^itaiid 
the *' True .American '* is free to reRpectahle com- 
munications on this subject, and hence I shall de- 
vote a few of my leisure liours for Uie benelil of 
the slave and tlie master. 1 am a slaveholder in 
Kentucky, and have been for many years. I am, 
in principle, against slavery, and, in prineiple, 
against the fanaticism of abolition. I wish the 
•* True American " lo prosper — not as an al>olition 
paper, but as a paper admitting the tenure of 
sla\ery, and ofTering arguments to got rid of it. 
I uni not for benefitiitg one portion of the human 
family, to the ruin of another. I am for attaining 
a boiievolent object in all cases, if its price is not 
too dear. 

The general condition of the stave in Kf^ntucky 
is not known and understood abroad, and it may 
bo well to explain it. Some slaves, of course, 
have bad masters, and their conditon i.s wretched 
beyond description. The general condition of our 
slaves is not bad. They have plenty to cat and 
wear — hunbauds, wives aud children are all taken 
care of; they have no cares of I'ainily to disturb 
them, no debts to harrass tliem — owed to, or owing 
by them — and in fine, tliey have nothing to mar 
their happiness except llie natural and innate 
thoughts of freedom. They have a daily uud 
conslani work, which adds to tlieir peace of mind, 
and health of body. 'I'hcy rise at thu dawn of 
day and go to rest at the sliado of night. I'heir 
.xteep IS sound, sweet aud undisturbed. Their food 
is not of that rich profusion, that pruduces disease, 
hut is strong; and substantial, imparting health, 
strength and life lo tJio body. The health of the 
slaves is better than that of llie whiles, uud can be 
accounted for in Ihe diflusion of food and labor. 

1 will not say that wo heller the condition uf the 
slaves by seltiug them free. Some of Iheini I know, 
would rise to fame, weulUi and independence, but 
the great mass of them would be miserable wretch- 
es, uud beggars — a charge lo their country, a dis- 
grace to themselves — u true and perfect example 
thai the blacks, at this day of distinction between 
the black and while population, should not beset 
froc to live amongHt us, either enjoying or not, the 
same civil rights in regard to properly, government 
and [K'rson. All men are, by nature, entitled to 
the same degree of freedom; but all, by nature, 
arc not equal, and it is the order of nature that one 
man shall be more powerful iu miud and body than 
others. Thus from the very order of nature, I 
date servitude, but not slavery, such as it is in 
tlie United Sutcs. 

Although tliere are many who might envy Ihe 
condition of Ihe slave, and although his condition 
is far preferable to that of many whites, still is il 
right to hold man in Bervitiide, unless he contracts 
to serve you, or has forfeited his liln-rty by tlie 
violation of the law? I cannot admit the right to 
hold iu slavery, yet it is knoxvn and recognised by 
law. It is a right entailed upon the present gene- 
ration, and for which they are not responsible, 
yet for the perpetuity of it lliey will be. 

The slave longs for liberly — should we grant it * 
llio geiu-r.d condition, I feel assured, would not be 
improved, if set free, to remain amongst us. For 
then he would aspire to the riglit of suffrage, the 
right to legislate, Ihe right to govern, and lastly, 
the right of intermarriage, without regard lo color 
The cfTecta of slavery, and the feelings and distinc- 
tions productSy by it, must forever be a barrier be- 
tween the white and black race. They cannot be 
equal in the same government, or al least in that 
government where slavery once existed. Tho 
mind revolts at the idea of free intercourse be- 
tween while and black ; and if set free amongst us, 
and if we did not grant such privileges aa their 
freedom wouhi most naturally claim, at some day, 
sooner or later, a revolution, u civil war would 
ensue. And then would como Ihe question 
of extermination. And it may be those results 
will come lo pass during Ihe existence of slavery. 
\Vc see the slave population increasing very ropitl- 
ly, and they are stouter and stronger than Iho 
I white race. We have the udvaiitago in education 
and preparation, aud would bo able to compete 
with them. To prevenl Ihosf evils, to gel rid of 
slavery, to grant freedom to the enslave<t, how 
should wo act? Slavery is a curse to us, and if 
continued, to our posterity. Wo sec that it injurei 
US, we do not increase in population and industr) 
The wealth is centering in a few, and tiic poor 
white man and his family arc driven toseck a hon 
ill a foreign Stale. The slave labor sii[)|dants him. 
It is within my recotloction, when hundreds of 
log cabins stood iiihaUitud by the i ndustrioiis 
poor — they arc lorn down, and the harvest iield or 
blue grass waive iu luxuriance in tlieir stead, and 
tlic inhabitants arc all gone to other lands. 
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Ilowcvef Iruo this might lie, 
lot qct il part so unniuiily lo- 
nor yet so very inhumane 
-lor none will deny its iuhu- 
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I, wlio reso- 
• lor llie jmrpose of 
■ Il ( laws of the cat, an 
al.uui .-lioLild l>r 1 ...I. u> il upon the animal's 

neck, so IIS forever thereafter to prevent Ihe sur- 
prise by its stealthy approaches. An exeelleiit 
resolution, truly; but who of Ihe multitude of 
couucellors would uiidertuke to fasten the bell? 
No mouse, nor yet committee of mice, could be 
pri vail. rl ii!»..ii to iindertiike Ihe lask; and lIi-- 
I igesin council signally failed — ji: ■ 
I awaits the sincere portion of i! 
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Mr. Clay i.-< no lunger a candidate for' ofike; nor 
i-j it euppositd h- ever will hu. i'or my own pari, 
ftiMy content with tli" honors In ^ ' ' ' ' 

upon ine, by lite unboii^lil siii! 
trymcn, 1 retire, al an advant < 
of endearing gratitude ami all' ' ' 
the true hearted Keutuekians. Ii . \. . i : 1 
been ^o long and ko generously suppurleil. Tlu ir 
niiiled acclaim of "well doni- thou good and faith- 
ful 8er\'ant," shall be my lasijnr; solace; a solaco 
not to be etlacod by iille and ridiculous cImrgHs, 
such as you iiietilioii. .Air. Clay and myself, de- 
clared by me to be abolitionists !! Truly a right 
good joke !I! 

Will you pardon me, my dear sir, since I have 
got upon the nubject of Abolition, if 1 inform you 
somewhat of the iialure and characUT of my re- 
marks on that siihieet, both in Ohio and Indiana, 
so far at least as Ihe iiamf of .Mr. Clay was rou- 
neclftd with them; and it may l>e, if you will b<>ar 
with me patiently, tJiat I wilt submit a few remarks 
touching the general question of Abolition; its 
coiineciion willitbe question of Texas annexation, 
and the recent agitation of the question of einan- 
cipalioii in this State.* geurrrally or otherwise. — 
These arc questions of interest, not only lo Ihe 
I'niou, but more cs|iecially lo the penjile of Ken- 
tucky. 

During the past autumn, I attelided various whig 
eonvontioiis, first in Ohio, ond tbca in the State of 
Indiium. 

Whilst in the interior nf 01, i„. TIir .nl. for the 
first tiiar, that an obi* . t 
on Ihe ground that li i 
tension of slavery in li 
other muu, living or ii< > i 
inslruinental in ell'Letiny lln iMii.i.ii 
souri into the I'nion as a slave State 

I had been an humble eo-aclor wilh .Mr. Clay, 
at Uic time of the udniissioii of .Missouri into llie 
Union, uarcslricled, on the subject of slavery. 
And I could not do otherwise than plead guilty on 
the part of Mr. Clay, in regard to ilril Iraiisaclioii. 

I frankly acknowledged that h<- hid been a 
principal aggressor on tlial occasion; but denied 
tliat iu doing so, ho had become the adroc;)tc of 
shivery; mainmiiied that he did nothing niore than 
define the i'onslitittional righls of a sister Stale; 
that his noble and patriotic effort*! ii 
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struggle, had saved our common country froi 
civil strife; from war and bloodshed, and had saved 
the Union; for which, inslead of reproaches, he 
ought to receive tlie highest honors of his coun- 
try, &c. 

I added, that for Ihe purpose of reconciling all 
tho discordant elements of that day, so perilous 
and threatening to the integrity of the Union. Mr. 
Clay had pn-vaileJ upon Ihe Soiilb tu ■, i M t > 
the demands of the North, so far as i<i : 
restriction against slavery in the Terr.' 
of Missouri; thu effect of which had b« < : 
lo exclude slavery from that Terriloi > , 
but also to exclude it from every State ih.it ijii|Jit 
thereafter be introduced into the Union from tnat 
vast region of eountry. 

1 urged, that by that act, Mr. Clay did not prove 
himself to be the friend of slavery, but the friend 
of peace, of Ihe Coustilntion, of the Union, &.c. 

i'or the purpose of stilt fiiri!|. ,■ r- fuling the 
charge, that Mr. Clay i I advocate 

of slavery, I relVrn-*; ' i the tim.? 

shihg 



and be lorgotten. Like 
agitators of gradual emuncipatinn, 
' * /-s," and tho MiUrritejt, they will 

.1 ;; 1 ■■ I' tlieir hour of feverish and frivolous 

I'uiiy, to be heard of no nwre. exce|)t as a warning 
lo the good, the wise and the patriotic. They will 
soon cease lO(iistiirb the quietude of Ihe master, or 
of the stave, by their impertinent inlermeddlin^; 
and the latter will remain under the guardianship 
of Ihe former, as the best and ha]ipiesl condition 
in which it is possible to place him — except, per 
possibility, as before excepted — by Ubcrian Colo- 
nization. How can such a sect or denomination 
expect to flourish or prosper? Au eye-soro to the 
virtuou!^, Ihe wise, and patriotic of Iheir own 
Stafes; and scandalized beyond measure by recent 
uct^of a portion of their members, some of whom 
are now paying the penally of their villainies, by 
servilufle iii Ihe Peuiteutiafies of .Maryland, Mis- 
souri and Kentucky. 

The writ''r would not charge, nor yet intimate 
his belief that tiie abolitionists generally encour- 
aged, or connived at Ihe thieving a<-ts of their 
brethren alluded to. Hut who, with a knowledge 
of ihes'- fiicls, will hereafter attach Ihemsetves to 
the abolitionists? oi; who among those already be- 
longing to that sect, except such as arc debased in 
morals, viliad-d in taste, and lost lo virtue and 
patriot ism, will long continue their operations 
Holder 111" light-* in which they arc now exposed? 
Their leaders, actuated by sinister motives, may 
litruggle for the continued existence of abolitiou- 
ism, uhile two great parties are puised in equal 
balance, ready to sell the followers of tho third 
party lo the highest bidder, uo matter whether it be 
iiuniber one, or number two.' 

We may tlieori.-«e, philosophise, reason, and urge 
the precepts of religion. Hut we can eflect nothing 
useful, uolliiufr In-iifficial to the black nice, for the 
simple reason that his condition iu this country is 
better, far better, under the guardian.iliip aud pro- 
tection of u master, Uiau il would t>c when liber- 
ated. 

Why is it thai all the efforts of the Quaker, the 
Civilian, Ihe Christinn, the Philanthropist and the 
that great States:nan, to elevate the character, uud instruct 
the .\borigines of this country, in the arts of civil 
U^:, have so -iigualty failed uf success? In color 
aud apj>carauce, that race approximates that of the 
whites nmch more closely than llic other nice. 
Tho repugnance of feeling, on the part of the 
wititcs, is mucli less keen and strong toward the 
Indian, than it is to the African. The Indian has 
never been in a state of absolute bondage; and yet 
h-'-.v inueh more deplorable is his cpudition in life 
I that of the African slave? It is worse than 
'■I tell IIS that no distinction should be made 
I mon, on account of their color and up* 
[ uue. lJut for Ihe color of the Indian, he 
iiJiglil, and probably would have been, to a great 
extent, as one of us. The same may bo said of 
the African, and that too, williout claiming any 
actual superiority on account of color. But the 
whites havi* the power, and whatever may be their 
theories, tht ir practice has ever iicen, and ever will 
be, to hold the other races us their iut^eriors. 

This question of slavery and of abolition, has, 
by some meau.'i, connected itself with Ihe question 
uf annexing 'I'exas lo the Union. My opposition 
lo that annexation upon the infamous pi 



been the most rloqueiit (though 

4|uile u young man) of lii it ui) . .i; ^.r iJual email- | President Tyler, is abundantly known. My oppo- 
cipation, the r'-sult of which would have been to siiion was iho result of my conviction that llic 
have placed Kentucky among thu iiou-Klaveholdiiig treaty had been brought about through the instru- 
Stutes of the present day. And I admitted my mentality, and by Ihe influence of unprincipled 
with Mr. Clay, both in r4'gard lo land anil Texas scrip speculators, aiming to aggran- 
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botli ill OFiio aud IimIi : 
that Mr. Clay was n 

he had done more lo e.\t- n.i ii I. \u;i>i lin a.:, 
that otherwise would have been ossijjned to it, lliaii | the 
any one else living, ice. Uul for such charges as tak- 
I have alluded to, and the apparent necessity of just 
repelling them, the presumption is, that no altti 
siou to theso topics would ever 
me in my addresses to pi 

Indiana, ftiil I will desist from fiirlh.-r remark 
respecting the charge, that I had deehir- ii in Indi- 
ana, or elsewh'-re, Mr. Clay and myself to Im' ado- 
liiioiiists. 1 have so little respect for those that 
are capable nf making sticlt a charge, or for Uiose 
who would jint'-nd tolnlieve il; and so fittle dispo- 
sition to conciliate the gnr«| will of such vermin, 
that I will hereafter leave iherii and their cliarges 
unheeded, in the full glory of their own stupi lity. 

But while 1 am on the subject of abolition, nllow 
mo lo add such views as I entert:un in regard to the 
recently agitated question of eniuneipation gen- 
erally, or otherwise in Kentucky. 

I difler radically in opinion with those of our 
countrymen, who maintain Uiul Kentucky is, ul no 
distant day, lo become a non-slaveholding State. 
I assume th'' ground, that Kentucky never will 
emancipali* her slaves, if at alt, except upon the 
condition of their immediate departure or banish- 
ment from the Slate. 

It is a great error lo suppose that those of our 
countrymen who own slaves, will ever go for eman- 
cipation, and the retention of the emancipated 
within our borders. 

The nou-slaveholdin^ portion of onr communi- 
ty are of nature's nobility, and would not hsieii 
wilh patience to any propo.sition for liberating tli' 
African race, except u[ioii Ihe condition of il. 
removal forever from amongst us. They wic 
not even for a moment tolerate the thought,' 
that association of the African with the white rac- . 
which would be Ihe inevitable result of such u 
suicidal policy. Retain the emancipated African 
race, now so very numerous, and you will drive 
from your State tho (loblest and best of your white 
laboring population. On this point I speak the 
language of experience, for my principal lumot ia- 
lions in life have been with the working white 
classes; and one of themselves, less worthy,! fear, 
than thousands of them, who according to this 
world's estimate, have ultaiued lesseminrncc than 
myself. 

No one knows belter thiin they do, how to ap- 
preciate that affected aud hypocritical Immunity 
which pretends to weep over the auffcrings and 
miseries of Ihc slaves iu Kentucky. 

What then is lo bo done? Shall emancipation 
and expulsion or banishment, become the order of 
Ihe day? Lei the advocates of this me:i8Ure, at 
once call a Convention, if Ihey can. I,et Mary- 
laud and Virginia do ihe same thing, and what will 
be the course of poliey to be pursued by Ihe con- 
tiguous non-slavehohliug sister States' Will they 
not with one united voire denounce the act as one 
of intolerable inhumanity? Will lln-y not ul the 
same lime resist the iutroJuetion uf our liberated 
slaves into their res|>cclivc comuuinilics? We 
might learn a profitable lesson, from the lole net 
of Ihe people of Iowa, who in framing Iheir Stale 
Constitution, eugrallcd a provision to prohibit, for- 
ever, Ihe right ol free colored persons to reside ■■' 
rtiat Commonwealth. Might we not also le;i 
souietliing from th*- acliug.-i au-i doinc-' «f i 
wliilc br. thren of Cineinnaii. Phila-M -i 
York, 6lv. in reference to ilu- f- elin: 
nance which prevail iu the fn e Stm 
cipaled blacky? IloW long has it 1... ii 
each one of the cities' liamed, scenes >il l.n. i - 
violence against Ihe free bhicks occurred? Uan- 
ishment by law, or against lawl! Destruction of 
houses and property by mobs'.! I refer to this i.:;ri 
of our history wilh no feelings of censure or r 
proach; but to show what must bo the inovit 
doom of that devoted rftce, if liberaled, they . 
main umougst us. If tins be the fact, of the c>.iu- 
paiaticf frw who now inhabit the ditilr' nt Stales, 
what would not be ih. ir doom, when liberated I>y 
Ihe Hiiec Stales meutioued, or even by one of 
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that Oreat Britain would 
virtue, and our sense of 
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iieguliulion liad been conducted iu a 
unworthy of the 
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ico, whose claims, I admit, 
and weaker, by reason of her 



the treaty. 
1 : i> tlieirowii 

ill.' in. ill. r Willi. >ii't violating 
ous*ult the national will; and 
treaty engagements with .Mex- 
growing weaker 
A'u iiiteruul feuds 



nd divisions, and her utter incompetency lo re- 
conquer, or give protection to Texas; and for one, 
I have no ubjeclion lo urge ag;iiiist annexation, 
provided always, that no restriction whatever is to 
bo imposed upon the rigfit of Texas to dispose of 
slavery as she may think proper. Nay more, for 
cue, I would muke common cause with Texas, 
whether in or out of Ihe Union, against any en- 
croachment upon her right to adopt or reject the 
iustiliiliun of slavery. Neither Great Britain, nor 
any other Power shall ever, in my day, Jofcihly 
interfere with the righls of Texas relative to the 
question of slavery, without a war with the United 
Stales, if my feeble voice can be of any serv ice in 
arousing tho nation to a sense of its duty. Al 
(lireo diflereiit periods of the history of this 



itrv. I had til.- Im 



■ ho). I 



adi- 
I the Mis- 
\'olunle*-r 



I iiipt oil the 

|..ul .'1 i-jwu. lii u Mi-j,. r 1, ,1 |,,r Mirhadesign) 

10 re-instate her power over that territory. Those 
days have passed, and I no longer have Ihe physical 
power to raise volunteers, or march Ihem lo fields 
of balllr>. Itut 1 would again endeavor lo rally 
the youth of iny country, and admonish them of 
Metr duty in such a cause. I mean lo say, thai I 
would give my hearty and zealous support lo this 
Government, in a war against any rower that 
would dare lo interfere, forcibly, wilh Ihe T 
riglit to delerniine upon the question of sla 
or anti-slavery, for herself. No matter whether 
she is admitted into the Union of these Slates, or 
rcmaius out of il. 

Let Great Britain, and the other European Pow 
ers confine their o[>tiralions of humanity and phil- 
anthropy lo their own subjects. Great Britain has 
an aii.pl'' n-M I'or ih.- display of all her philauthro- 
pv. \' ' ' ' 1h act will not be contested, 

iirr ^ Away willi her humbugging 

011 li In her own haughty du- 
niii.i' < . I I I . T its. If but a slave? The 
horin-f t la.vs.s, will ilicr in agricultural pursuits, 
manufacturing cstablishmenis, or in Ihe mines, \ 
slaves; aud slaves whose condition cannot be fav 
ably contrasted wilh that of the African s!ave 
this country- A cunningly devi.ted and strong g* 
ernment. has furnished the millions who toil, with 
Ihe most inexor .111.' an ! ern. I of all ta^k pi.a.t. rs— 
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l"rom the LouisviUi' .Morning Courii r, June L3. 
RKVIKW Oi" TMK M VRKLT. 
Tnr RiVKR has become .-^o low as to r.-uder its 
navigation dillieult fur boats of good burthen, rx- 
c. pt with littif or no freight. The Uncle Sam and 
Bunker Hill, |iowev4-r, fuund water enough to 
come up. Boats of a lighter draught continue to 
run to all points on the river. There have been 
some slight indications of a rtsr, but Ihc long 
drought had prepared the earth foraljsorbing all the 
rain that has fallen, without filling the springs. 
Tlie WnvTMEB is now deliglitful for Ihe season, 
I Iroiii the iiit.-rior, in reference to the 
lit- siitiifaetory. The very opportune 
Ii wliieh lllis whob' lu-ighborhood has 
i^'ive the promise of an abundant har- 
\< -t. It li.is |>ruV(tii most favorable to the planters 
uf Tobacco, and almost t-very other kind of agri- 
cultural pursuit. Tho farmers are busily enga; 
St home, and but Hltlc produce hascui 
this week. 

The general business of ihe week has averaged 
fair. .Some houses have been busy — there being 
several country merchantsin town, and Ihedemund 
for the cily trade a little more active. We make 
some slight alterations in Uie general price current 
table, which will be referred lo, in this column, un- 
der the respective heads. 

Bi:,*N.^ are iu demand, according to qualitv, al 
75r.,'i?$l -25 V bushel. 

Bekk— S.vi.TKD. — 'I'horo is very little in market, 
and that which is put up, is mostly for steamboat 
use. The price is n-gulatej by the quality, aud is 
merely nominal — $5^6 50. 

Bacon. — The receipts are quite small and prices 
a shade under our last quotations. Wi- have no 
cash sales lo report. Some lots have changed 
hands ill barter. From wagons, hog-roiind 5fd)^i; 
Sides G.i'u Gd; Shoulders 4c. ilams jf^5ic. 

Bno(tMS. — Stock ample and sales according to 
quality, vary from $1 ^Sfrtt^ .SO doz. 

Bkesw.vx. — In demand at Hbcts. 

BAtiGi.NGAND Rurr..--Tho depression Iliat has been 
fell for some lime past in these articles, has been 
relieved by a slight activity wilhin ihc last day or 
two. 

Tho transactions exhibit a decline iu price and 
we alter our quotations tu correspond. We have 
heard of sales of about 500 pieces Bagging of good 
quality, at 9?ra)10c. V* vard, and 500 coils Rope at 
^ifa4c. V lb, on 8 and & mos. credit, with interest 
added. 

200 pieces very superior Bagging al 10c. , 4 mos., 
interest added. 

We have heard also of a sale of good Bagging 
at 94 cts. cash — and of very superior Hemp llope 
at 4i cents on time. 

Wc quote Bagging OifSlO for good and superior, 
cash, or equal lo cash, un time. Hope 31(344c. for 
fair to superior. 

Coal. — The slock is fair to the season. There 
have been no receipts recently, owing lo Iho low 
stage of the river above. It is retailed at 9c. de- 
livt-red. Pomeroy's coal 7e. delivered. 

Cotton. — .Alabama and Tennessee at 5(2i7c. — 
The stock is fair. 

Cotton YAn.Ns. — The nominal quotation has 
stood ill onr labk-s at 6, 7 and 8 cts. cosh. Some 
difference is made on time — ajid the yarns of some 
factories are held jc. above these figures. 

CoBOAtJK. — We quote Manilla at 9}rrt»10lc., for 
lar^c aud small work. Sash cord and lead line 
of hue American water-rolled Hemp, 1(V« llcents. 
Tarred cordage 7fuiH<-. Packing Yarn G(a)7c. 

Camu — i!. in:iiii witliniit change al our figures. 

( '■ ■ . I 

* n lsC0rii)75ct8.; Tight 

II $1; Fluur barrels 



Flol r — This nittrniug, «:di;s of 91 bris from stor<? 
al$3,75 delivered; 511 bris choice from store at$:i,77 
delivered; 6*J brIs from Whitewater Canal at $3,70 
at boat; and 'M and 50 brIs mixed from store al 
*3.75. 

Grain — Tlie City millers continue to pay for 
Wheal 75c W bush, of 60 lbs. 

Provisions — Transactions continue very limited, 
and are confined almostexctusivcly to Bacon. Wo 
quote extremes of the market as follows, viz; Ex- 
tra Sugar Hams 9e. Sugar cured HJe, Canvassed 
74c, common 6S (3> 7c. Sides 51 (S> fi^c, and Shoul- 
dera 4^ f^* 5c. No. 1. Lard 7i (a> 7}e; No. S, 64 fS 
7c. This morning, 9,000 lbs canvassed Hams suld 
at 7}c, and lbs Sides at 6c. 

Whiskey— The rate seems settled at I8ictsl^ 
gallon. 

NEW VOUK, June 6— 24 P. M. 
Ashes arc in fair demand at $3,75 (S 4, bul bring 
iiothiiig over these rates. 

.Siih sof Cotton tJOOO bales, prices firm. 
Flour as vesterdav, wilh a little more demand; 
Western $4,374 ® 4,50. 

L'^itrrday aud to-day over 5000 bbls Pork havo 
changed hinds; prices running up lo $10,25 (Uf 
■•■ 'j for new. and $9,374 /ii 12,M} fur old. $IU,25 
freely offered for new Mess on 'change, and 
$10,50 asked. Beef is quick al $S,H74fa>9 for 
od country brands uf .Mess. 

1000 bills whale oil were sold, a day or two since, 
at 33jc V gallon. 

Whiskey steady at2lcfor drudge, and2Ii 214 
r barrels. 
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IV Albany, both of the cities alluded 
hanks of' the Ohio, and within sight 
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field, as HI til.' nini.'- and niaMuLo lon. s. .\-r«*i- 
tij is the master of all their operations, with starra- 
lion of themselves and their families, us the aUcrna- 
tiise to uuct iiHin^ ltii/Oi\ 

You will readily perceive, my dear sir, from ihe 
for.-g()iiig vi.Hvs aud sentiments of the writ-T, that 
he has l»ul little sympathy of i ■ IIhl' u i H - ither 
British or American sympatln > t ol 

slaverv, asit cxislsin ihe I i. I liad 

aild i.. i 'c- 



riit lei^ii 



slave, 
s.-paration . 

and firm b- m . . , , 

disposition to ui.--;,'iiis.' iii> sciilim. ul^, I omiM 
whether I could get odmittauce into tlie church uf 
Abotitiouisiii. 
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to our e<>iiiilr\ ; udJ 1 wouKI 
\\ ritten for publication. But 
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Your obt. servant. 
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'asuh>n and Pkvtona. — Tlie Ballimore Patriot 
'I'tiestloy says: "Thr- report thai Fashion and 

irsc, near this city, is incorrect, r'ashion has 
I "turned oul" and will run no more this spring, 
liier horse, after Ihe r;ice al Camden, was in 
iditiou lu run again soon.*' 



Bv th- 



iiniial report of Iho President and Fel- 
■ ■ College, presented lo Ihe Connecticut 
il appears that the total amount of re- 
.-t vearwas $28,196 7t*; total expcntli- 

1 i:t "69. 



DoMKSTic Exports DiratNo thb last Fiscal 
EAli. — Tlie Nstional Iiit.-Higeucer publishes a 
table which has been compiled with great care from 
'annual statem'>iit of the commerce and navi- 
gation of the United Slates for the year ending 
• :tOlh, 1^44." It shows, at a glance, the 
amount of the principal articles of exports, tho 
growth and manufacture of the United Stales, aud 
to what countries they have been respectively ex- 
ported; and also a lineal view of the amount in 
value which each country has taken from us. The 
following are the totals of the table, comprising 
value of each article exported, aud the aggre- 
gate value uf Uic whole: 

Cotton, $54,063,501 
Tobacco, 8,397,282 
Rice, 2,I82,46H 
Vegetable foo»l ond bread stuffs, 9,056,96!! 
.^mmal food and live animals, 6,149,379 
Dorivod from Iho sea. 3,350,501 
Derived from Ihe forest, 5,808,712 
.Manufactures of cotton, 2,lC^,9H0 
f)tlier manufactures, 5,080,85-1 
All other articles uol enumerated; 2,726,76(i 



C>>ni:i:. — Hi'- iiiarkrt is firm, and without 
change since our lust report. .Sales of Rio have 
been made al 74 cosh. A prime article cannot be 
hod for less than 7|fa'd ceuls, al which wo contiuuc 
our quotations. 

Drv Goods, HARmvARE, Drlt.s and Medicines, 
Glass and Qi-kknsware.— We learn lhal Ihe gen- 
eral business, under this head, has presented a more 
active feature during the week, aud that some 
houses have been making fair sales. Wo notice 
some further reci-ipts of Dry Goods, and of a style 
and qualify, to exciteadmiratioii. The Full Itiver 
Printed Muslins have come un to the highest rank 
ill texture and coloring. Iu lirown culloii goods, 
as Chieopee, Caliot, Great Falls. Bri.sloI. &,c., we 
advance our quotations ic, and it is believed th* y 
will experience a further advance in Ihe fall. The 
d.-iiiaml for export to South America and Ihe East 
1 1 ; ' I U' pt the manufacturers employed lo the 
. . of Iheir mills. 
> -In demand al $1 05. 
Market well supplied. M. R. Raiyins 
.s.i . .J .'.>; I.eniouH $.V<i^6: Oranges $-t/d)5 ^•^ box; 
Priini-s2'r«-r); Currants I3(^14c;. Figs 14/rtil5c. 

Fi.oim.— The stock is fair. We quote for City 
Mills $3 9Ut£4. Fancy brands City Mills at 
$4 25(a>4 50. From stores for fancy brands $4fai 
4 25. 

HiuEs.—Grecn Hides 34<B> I c t*. Dry Salted P4 
l»n cents. Fluil l2tol3cts. We are advised of 
sales of 400 Salted, averaging over 40 lbs. al 9c. 
cash. All drscriplious in goa:l demand. 

Hi:air. — There h^ia not been much received thi* 
week. " We do not hear of sales or Hliipmenls le 
any extent worthy of notice this week. The iiu- 
certaiii state of liie weather h.is kept the farmen 
at home, and the low stage of the river and higli 
freights have prevented shipments. Wc quote at 
$6iKii>67. 

Feathers. — Tlie n^c<'ipl has not been to any 
sideruble extent. Good Fealhersarc taken rcudilv 
at 25c. 

Fish. — A good suply of Mackerel from $9 75 lo 
14 V bbl. No. I, $2 25('«!2 501^ kill. Lake fish 
$5=^ half barrel. 

Ginseng meets a ready sale at 25 cts. 

Hay, baled, at the River, commands $7{S>8. — 
Loose from wagons, $8. 

Iron, lAiuignUte tnanufaetiirr. Bar 34 cts. Sales 
brisk and qualitv highlv approved. Nails 4ji 
Metal, hot blast, $33. Cold blast $2&a28. 

Laru. — The receipts quite light. Country lard 
from wagons filrif 64c. Pork-house is held at 7 cts, 
Slock is very light. 

Mackkski., Shad and Salmon, without change 

MoLASSKS.— ^Sate8 al 3:Wi)34 els. 

X.ui s.— KM. kegs 100 bbls. $4j34 25. 8d. $4 
25-Vi4 50. IkI. $4 75. 4d. $5 2.1 

Provisions. — The market is quite bare — there 
not being probablv more than 300 bbls. Pork in first 
hands, prime is held at $10. Mess$]lra)U 50. 
We hear of uo sales. 

Rick. — A prime article head Rice at 5c. 

Sugar. — There is not much activilv in this ar- 
ticle—and holders are firm at 6 3-8<ai64c. We no- 
lice sales of si-verul parcels, not 50 hhds. in the 
aggregate, at these pric«8, as the transactions of 
the week, that have come to our knowledge. 

Lard Oil is quick al 65 cts. 

Seeds.-.-Wp have no sales to rpport of grass 
seeds, anfl prices are nominal. 

Tobacco.— lu'tpeclion this week 191 hhds. Of 
this amount were at Todd's Warehouse and 
the residue, 40, ul the Louisville Warehouse. Firsts 
$3 50f3>5 50. Seconds $l,9fV2)3 50. Thirds $1 
2(VS)1 75. I'he attendanco is large and tho bid- 
ding spirited. The greater portion of Ihe Inspec- 
tion of the present and last week, has not been a 
fair average of Ihe season. The largest houses en- 
gaged in stripping and manufactures, have not 
taken much, from Ihe cause before unsigned, but 
purchasr^rs are generally iu attendance Lo lake all, 
of any gratle, at some price. Wc desire to impress 
upon the PlanUrs the fact, that the manner of 
curing and handling their Tobacco is too much 
neglected for their inlerest 

This has become the leading Toitttreo market of 
the W'vitt. .\ large company is periodically in at- 
teudanee — either for speculation, or to supply their 
nianiifae lories — and Ihe article invariably com- 
mands thi- (V/sA. We have in this city, independent 
of buyers from the South, North aud East, two or 
three houses eiig«ged exclusively iu the Tobacco 
busine.ss, wielding a sufficient capital, to take that 
portion of the crop of the State, thrown upon this 
market. They care iiut what price they pay, 
if the quality li such as lo answer ihe purpose fc 
wliicli they ilesign it- This kind of Tobacco may 
be produced on th'* very soil that now producing 
trash, only — and which, under proper management 
could be made to produce an article worth from $5 
to8 per hundred. 

Propercuriug aud han.lliiig is luueh neglected. 

WiiKAT.— 'Hier.^ 1^ , . ■ :i .!.-mand for ail 
that arrive.-*. 'J"!- iri'.e 75 cents. 

The receipt.-* for ili 

Wool.— Unwa.-i.i 
cts., and iu demand. 

WnisKKV.— The demand 
vary little. From wagons it is take'u al H^jffflO 
cents. Rectified 19 cts. 

FsEiotiTs. — Wo omit our regular list u( fr ights 
this week, because of the uncertain rates that are 
asked. 

CATTLE AND STOCK MARKET. 

Loi'isviLLE,-June 1.3, 1M5. 
The Slock .Market hasbp. u well supplied to an- 
swer the deiiiaud, and good Beef Cattle bring $4 
10!) His. 

II...... - .,it .!.!- ••■.r III. 1M .r?.el«. bring $2,95 

I Mibs 75c fat $1; 



Total exports for Ihe year, $99,715,173 
In addition to llic arliclesenumcratcd above, Uio 
amount of lard exported in 1842 is slated to havo 
been 50,102,397 pounds, and in 18-14, 25,746,355 
pounds. Tlie amount of cheese exported in IHA'i 
was 2,456,607 pounds, and in 1644 it had increased 
lo 7,343,145 pounds.— Cin. TiTnet. 

From the Goorgetowti Intolligoncer. 
*• A Convention of the Laitv in the Mmio* 
dist EriscoFAL Church in Kcntuckv. — Whereas, 
Conventiuns arc llie order of Uio day, aud Ihe late 
Lonisviltti Convention has undertaken au extensive 
reformation iu the Church of our choice, which is 
to end no one knows where; and whereas, it is meet 
and right lhal Ihe members of said Church should 
have a voice in all matters vitally affecting their 
spiritual and eternal interests, it is hereby respect- 
fully suggested and proponed that Iho laity of 
said Church hold a Coanenliou at some central 
point iu Kentucky, to lie hereafter designated, 
sometime about the first of October next, tlkcii 
and there to determine fur lhfms4'lves what shall 
be their action, iu the face of the new organization, 
termed the *' .Methodist Episcopal Church South.' '* 

Militarv Encampment. — Tlic troops assembled 
at Camp Hart, in Woodford county, last year, de- 
termined upon Louisville as the site for the next 
military eiicampmeut, and selected our fellow-citi- 
zen, Stejdien Ormsby, of the Louisville Legion, as 
commander. Col. Ormsby has issued a large num- 
ber of invitations lo the volunteer uniformed corpit 
of Ihe West and South, and we are informed that 
tln re is fine promise of a most brilliant display at 
Oakland from the 1st to the 6lh of July. 

We are requested by Col. Ormsby to say, us there 
are doubtless many corps in this aud the adjoining 
Slates, whose names are not known or not rucol- 
lecled, that they are all invited, or intended so to 
be, aud that the military of Kentucky will welcoino 
them, should they come, without the recopliou of 
a more formal iuvitatitui than thai which the com 
manderhas given us authority lo extend by Uiis ar- 
ticle, and which wo do now extend. 

The citizens of Louisville and Jefferson county 
recollect with lively pleasure the eutertainmenl af- 
forded by the encampment of IH41, and Ihey will 
be ple.iscil with the coming display which promises 
lo be far more impo.-ung from numbers and discip- 
line than any which Inm preceded it. 

We hope tlial our editorial brethren in Ijcxiiigton, 
Frankfort, Cincinnati. Nashville, uud all other 
neighboring cities will aid us in extending this 
general invitation. — Lou. Jour. 



STATISTICS OF PAUPERISM. 
The New York Commercial has received a copy 
of the annual report of Ihe Secretary of Stale of 
New York, transmitting at>stracts of the returns of 
the suprriiit^iidents of th*- pour, for the year 1(?44, 
from which il makes the following return: 

The whole number of paupers received or sup- 
ported during the year l^44, exclusive of the city 
and county uf Albany, was 97.961 . Of iho whole 
number thus relieved' or supported, the number of 
county paupers w;i« 90,744, and the number of 
town paupers was 7,217. The number of persons 
lempurarily relieved was 77,7c6, and included in 
Ihc whole number relieved or supported first above 
given. The whole numlier relieved or supported 
during Ihe year IH43. including the city and county 
of Albany, was 82,754. Excess in 1044, exclusive 
of Alban'y, 15,207. 

The aggregate expense of relieving and support- 
ing the above number of paupers, exclusive of tim 
cily and county of Albany, was $569,017 894- 
The total expense in 1^43, including Albany, was 
$592,353 294. 

The number of persons received into the several 
poor houses in IHJI was 15,416; horn in ihem 419; 
died 1,2^6; bound out 524; discharged 10,332; ab- 
acouded 1,290 — leaving remaining on the 1st De- 
cember lti44, 7,.'>49 persons, of whom 2,775 wore 
foreigners, 767 lunatics, 274 idiots, aud 60 mules. 

Of the persons relieved or supported in the several 
poor houses in 1844, there were H,M05 foreigners, 
(70 lunatics, 307 idiots, and 60 mutes. 

The number of females under 16 years of age in 
the poor hous. s on the I st December," 1 84 1, was 953, 
males 1.032; total of both sexes 1 ,9><.5. Number 
instructed during the yearlH44, was 2,.581, and tho 
average number of months taught was H4. 

The whole number uf paupers relieved or sup- 
ported in Ihe city and county of New York in 1844, 
as reported bv tJie superintendent, was 58,171. 
which exceedi by 20..347 that of 1843. The ex- 
penses for support in 1844 wore $205,144 01; thn 
expenses in 1843 were $192,909 14; excess in 
1844, $12,234 87. In several of the counties, th» 
number of paupers relieved iu 1841 is less lhaii 
1843. 

One of the tables appended lo the report gives 
the places of nativity of the paupers, as reported 
by the superintendents of the poor in the several 
counties in Ihis state, under th? act of -April II, 
1842. The whole number reported in this table is 
26,114 — no reports from Alliany, Courtland and 
Westchester. Of these 14,4:15 were nativesof the 
United States; 7,279 of Indand; 1,573 of England; 
193 of .Scotland; 751 of tJerniany; 275 of France: 
27 of Wales; 9 of Holland; ft of Poland; 3 of 
Russia; 1 of Norway; 2 of Sweden; and 4 of 
Italy; came from Canada 350; colored 510; un- 
certain nativity 794. Of the number reported, 
15,159 were males, aud 10,9.55 fi-iuales. 

'I he above niimlHT of persons wen- reduced to 
pauperism by the following causes: 
lly direct iuteinperuuce, 4,385 
Chitdrcii by intemperance of parents, I,73lS 
Females by iutemperaiico of husbands 172 



Total intemperance. 
Debauchery, 

Children by debauchery of parents. 



6,385 
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strung uAorlioiis on the part of Mr- 
to prejudice the people uf New 
1 1 r liirr, agaiiisl him, on account of his "takin/r 
." (asthev call il.) Bul what other al- 
vvas 1.11? The Democratic papers wero 
lI. and the whole Slato lloodud with biin- 
.... ..1 ]i.ipers and <'\tras. containing Uie ivost 

gro>.s abuse and daring iiiisrepreseulalions, ndative 

10 him, and also, all those who attempted to sus- 
tain him, th^t man could invent, or circulate. — 
Then-fore a refutation of fals diood, and a popular 
def.'uc"' of right coiihl not U s( t up in any other 
furm, under presi-ut etrctimst;ine.-s. .\ud"in fad, 

11 is lining no more tliari has been virtually prac- 
ticed for many years past, by Ihe Democratic party 
Ihrough all tli<- Stater^ in theUniun. 
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The I-ettek of Ex-Govebnor Metcalfe 
UPON " The Missauri Rcslrielion — Aboli- 
lU,n — Slui ery—Emaiicijxilion; " publish- 
ed in the Frankfurt Commonicealth, Feb. 
H(A, 1845. 

This loiter we repuliUsli lo-Juy in orJer 
that our readers may see it for tlicriiselvcs, 
and that we may always give our opponents 
a fair hearing. This letter purports to 
liave been written in reply to charges 
made agaiuMt the Ex-Governor, before the 
Presidential election in '44; and when we 
i-onsider its temijcr, we are somewhat at a 
loss to know why the gentleman remained 
so long quiescent under imputations which 
now etcite in him so much indignation.— 
We think the public will agree with us, in 
our inference, that Mr. Metcalfe has taken 
upsonK- flying reports, as a mere pretext for 
striking a deadly blow at the cause of real 
liberty and pure republicanism, through 
the odious persons of other States, whom it 
has ever been the policy of the slave parly 
both iu the South and the North to calum- 
niate, with a view to strike down the friends 
of safe and rational emancipation at home, 
by transferring, at a word, the accumulated 
vengeance of long years upon any one 
whom these patriots, par excellence, may 
stigmatize as •■^ mad dogs." This shallow 
game, whilst all the presses wore on one 
side, was easy enough ; but now since there 
arc two avowed emancipation presses in 
the State, and many more whom an en- 
lightened self-interest leads to favor the 
cause of truth, this wily politician will find 
it can be no longer played, except at a rui- 
nous loss, not only of logic, but of charac- 
ter. Now, we tell the people of Kentucky, 
that we arc not responsible for the opinions 
of thcabolilionisU of the North; yet after 
all this bugalxio of long years, w hat will 
the community think when we assure them 
that there are just as good, and religious, 
and moral, and peaceable men among the 
'■niKilitionists, " as Thomas Metcalfe him- 
8 ;lf. Take Wm. Loyd Garrison, upon 
whose devotitd head a price has been set by 
the State of Georgia, who has been shame- 
lessly hunted like a wild beast through the 
land: yet Garrison is a man who is opposed 
to bloixished, in allcases,a non-rcsistanl, an 
enemy to war, and to the gallows! It is 
true, that latterly, the Garrisoniim party 
have come out for the dissolution of the 
Union, " no union with slaveholders, " be- 
ing their motto; this, we by no means wish 
to palliate, but between the disunionisU 
and pcrpetml slavery men, the world will 
not hesitate to say, that the disunionists 
arc the truest men. Take the '-Liberty 
party: " they stand by the constitution in its 
whole letter and spirit, and are for legal 
and equitable reform only. There are sonic 
evil, and malignant, and fanatical spirits 
among the abolitionists, it is true; but it is 
as imjnst to denounce them as a class, as it 
would he to call all slaveholders nuirderers, 
because soine dastards among them, plot 
against the lives of the friends of liberty 
in the South. Were it not for the gover- 
nor's violent protestations against any sus- 
picion of aspiration for oflice, one would 
imagine that he has given way to a temi)er 
exasiieratcd by the loss of "the spoils," 
when one so "street" towards the Aboli- 
tionists before November, should now es- 
teem those loathcsonie " vermin " in Feb- 
ruary '45, who even suspected him of hav- 
ing fraternity of feeling with that con- 
temned parly Surely he is a much injured 
man, for the public have regarded him for 
years as a standing candidate for any good 
sinecure* that might fall upermost; and if 
his songs, and his hunting shirt, have not 
proved as useful to him or the community 
of late years, as his stone liauuncr did in 
early life, he ought to submit with a In- 
coming grace to the progress of the times 
and the shrewd good sense of the people, 
who might very well honor the honest me- 
chanic, whilst they contenuied the shallow 
tricks of the political mountebank. The 
governor attaches some importance to him- 
self for having voted with Mr. Clay, for 
the admission of ^Missouri into the Union; 
now if this is the basis of his fame with 
posterity, his ambition is low enough to 
meet with ample satiety; and the stone 
walls which he has built as a mason will 
much outlive the fame of his acts ns a states- 
man. We never approved of this vote of 
Mr. Clay's: and whilst we regard his ac- 
tion on that occasion as evidence of his in 
tellcctual eminence, and superior control 
over his cotemporaries, we at the same time 
esteem it the unfortunate beginning of a 
course of policy, which has well nigh lost 
us our liberties, and driven our republic 
upon the very verge of ruin; as well as th 
hiss of that moral power on his p:irt, which 
hits shut him out from the Presidency of the 
United States, and from that culminating 
ray of glory which for all time would 
have illuminated his name, if this people 
had found him in '44, as they did in 1799 
the fearless !idvo<'ate of the universal lib- 
erty of men. He should have said to Mis 
souri: "the Constitution whii h I love and 
have sworn before God and the world to 
support, has no clause providing that iuiy 
human being either red, while or black, or 
mixed, shall be cn.slavcd ; but on the con- 
trary, it says in its preamble that it via.' 
formed to "establish justice" and "toss 
cure the blessings of liberty to us and our 
posterity," oml we know not where you get 
the authority to enslave the African more 
than the Indian or the .-Vsiatic, or the Euro- 
pf^m or the .\ngl(»-saxon .Vmcrican: moreo 
ver, this same constitution says, art. 5 of a 
" No pci'son shall be deprived of life, liber 
ty, or property, without due proees 
l iw, " that is, unless for .some oflenco, 
curtained by law, and punishable by the 
vordict of a jury; now an African is as 
much a "jwr ion" as a Saxon or a French 
Mian ; ,ind since no one has asked that the 
courts should put in force the habe.us cor 

■Hinvmudi longe r slinll tli<- ponpir bo l«\ 
that this for «f librrly niiiy lie fed w a |>r'iisini 
upon tho trpamiry? — what need have Wf of n Pn 
liriil of a Board of IiUnnial InipTovemciil^, a 
- i i-v of one thousand dollar.- a vcart 



|iu-i, am 'Hi-T •■ini-.iiUcii- ■u;il i iniil. lo caii 
these holders of the blacks in durance, 
shew by what authority these " person: 
were held in opposition to the constitution 
and laws of the Union, the only sovereign, 
to which the people of Missouri, being in 
the territorial bounds of the same, owed en- 
tire allegiance — in consitloration of all 
these positive laws and natural right, we 
declare before ail men, that you never 
shall be admitted into fellowship with us, a 
Republican and free people, whose every 
fundamental principle of equal libtn-ty your 
constitution tramples in the dust. " Such, 
Mr. Metcalfe, should have been the declara 
tion of the sons of Washington; and if 
this had have dissolved the union and 
drenched the land in blood, then, by the 
God of battles, every lover of the human 
family, should have cried out, let it perish 
from the place of nations, and from the 
memory of mankind. But such was not 
the dread alternative; there is not, and nev- 
er has been, and God forbid that there ever 
hould bo, a time in the history of this na- 
tion, when the South shall dace to dissolve 
this Union, with the dial)olical design of 
maintaining .African slavery, and if that 
day ever does come, then will the crime and 
Is atonement be but one deed '. 

We follow this champion of the slave 
party in the order of his letter: he "dif- 
fers radically in opinion with those of our 
countrymen, who maintain that Kentucky 
is at no distant day to become a non slave- 
holding State. " Thus far an unimportant 
opinion only, for he speaks for the slave 
party — but when he undertakes tosi>eak fur 
us, the free whito non-slaveholders of the 
State, wc say, softly governor, we arc the 
best judges of our highest interest, and a 
friend of i)erpetual slavery is not a safe 
keepei- of our conscience. Wc say, then, 
that Thomas Metcalfe, holding interests not 
only different from, but antagonistic to ours, 
has no right to speak for us. " It is a great 
error to suppose that those of our country- 
men who own no slaves, will over go for 
mancipation, and the retention of the eman- 
cipated within our borders." Here is the 
great battleground, Metcalfe knows it, wc 
feel it; we enter upon it cautiously but 
without trembling, wo say l<x)k to reason 
and your own conscience, and then speak 
boldly to your countrymen, as men of sound 
heads and true hearts, and leave the result 
to God. 1st. Then, we arc opposed to 
banishing the lilrerated blacks from the 
State, because we deem it in many rcs|)ects 
ne\pedicHl. 2d. Because it is unjust. — 
We believe it inexpedienl, because to be 
plain with our readers at home and abroad, 
he great obstacle to emancipation is the 
loss of the money, vested in the slave; to 
colonise, you increase the loss, to the 
amount of the land purchased for the colo- 
ny, the necessary outfit of clothing, provis- 
ions, implements of agriculture, and trade, 
and the cost of transfer. If slaveholders 
read the loss of slaves by emancipation, 
will they love it the more when by coloni- 
zation you propose an increased expciuli- 
ure? Shrewd slaveholders see this dilfi- 
culty, and with that Jesuitical cunning 
which characterises the friends of perist- 
al thraldom, they attempt to make us the 
slaves of our own prejudices, by exciting 
us against the Black, till we ar<^ unwilling 
to live with him, when free, whilst they 
believe them-selvcs secure .against emanci- 
pation and removal, by the difTicuItics of its 
acliieveiiiont. Thus, yon hear them with 
Iternate words of honied tone and bitter 
Icnunciation, saying: " I am as much in 
favor of liberty as you, if you will send 
the blacks to the moon; but unless you send 
them to the moon, I'll see you damned be- 
fore I iisscnt to their liberation among us." 
s not that the argument, governor? worse 
yet, just read his Jesuitical letter. " Heav- 
ens, the monster talks of banishing the 
poor negro to the moon!" "So," to cut 
the matter short, " we go for perpctui/i 
avery. " No, Metcalfe, we will not advo- 
cate the "banishment" of the Black, be- 
cause all nations have thought expulsion 
from one's native home, sufficient punish- 
ment for the greatest crimes; we will not 
therefore, go for banishment. If we full 
n this cause, we will fall on soliil ground, 
that our bodv may be a rampart to the gal- 
lant spirits who shall sticeeeil ns in an un- 
dying cause — we will not be driven by our 
fws into bottoinloas quicksands to be swal- 
lowed up, " like dumb dogs,"* to be forgot- 
ten forever. Yet this is merely one indi- 
idual opinion. We do not presume to dic- 
tate to the emancipatimi parly in Kentucky ; 
all wc say is, we are oppo.sed toemancipa- 
ion with banishment; yet sooner than -see 
slavery made perpetual, we arc willing, if 
there be no other alternative, to yield up 
our own wishes to the majority of our 
countrymen. Leaving this part of the 
question here now, intending to give it an 

pie discussion hereafter, wc pass on 

Wc think every honest self-respecting la- 
borer in Kentucky will repel, with just in- 
lignation, the (iovernor's shallow syco- 
phancy, in calling them " nature's noble- 
men," for doing the very thing which he 
dares iu a few suCsequent sentences to 
characterise ns an iict of " intolerable in 
humanity. " If sQch is the Governor': 
ode of morals, we doubt whether any are so 
poor as to envy that "emincticc" which 
he boasts over his t^tmcr compeers; which 
by no means for the first liine in the liistn 
ry of men, has hardened the heart, viliatei 
the soul, obscured the reason, and caused 
the unbalanced sons of blind fortune to look 
down with contempt upon the humble com 
panions of earlier days. V\'e should despise 
our.self if for any unworthy purpose, »< 
should excite unjust prejudices in the mind: 
of one portion of the comnii»iity against 
the other, and if w e tell our fellow laho 
the real sentiments of such slave holdci-sas 
Metcalfe, it is because he has attempted to 
corrupt their minds by unjust and ignoble 
ap|>cals to the lowest of human passion: 
they im|)ovcrish you by the tremendous 
and over|K)wering competition of slave la 
Ijor, and then cry out in extenuation of 
their co:iduct towards the blacks, " thev 



i* is Ilio pit'pant language of somr* of on 
xfry friends — titat in slniggling against llii 
of public opinion, wo will [;o down Itki 
>do(rs." th.- (loviTiiorinhislc-ttor. roiloralo 
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first take away your bread, your schools, 
and all social advantages, and then, add in- 
sult to injury, by placing you in the catego- 
ry of economical progress, a degree below 
the slave. You all understand very well, 
my countrymen, how penitentiary labor 
ruins your business, and the mechanics 
have petitioned the legislature to prevent 
them from iiianufacturjjig in the peniten- 
tiary such articles as they themselves were 
engaged in making. Now slave labor is 
puiiitentiarv labour, the master standing iu 
the same relation to the slave, that Craig 
does to the convicts: each gutting their la- 
bor done for the mere outlay of victuals, 
clothes and shelter, without either giving 
wages. Thus every laborer iu Kentucky 
is injured by the one hundred and eighty 
thousand slaves, as if the same nuin- 
Tjer of Irishmen, Dutclunen, or English- 
men, should come in here and agree to 
work as the convicts or the slaves do? with- 
out wages. Free the blacks, and they eith- 
er would network at all, or they would re- 
quire wages; which would prevent you 
from being underbid as you now are. VVe 
know that many of our mechanics and la- 
boring men have accumulated estates ond 
live in as refined and luxurious a manner as 
many slaveholders; but these are excep- 
tions arising from superior intelligence, en- 
ergv, and long hours of steady toil, which 
surmount all the counteracting weight of 
slave competition. It is a great fallacy to 
talk of the wages of laborers in the slave 
Stiites Ix-'ing higher than the wages of labo- 
rers in the free States, for our articles of 
purchase here are higher than in the free 
States; and a man getting one hundred dol- 
lars in the free, can live as well as one get- 
tiiicr two hundred dollars in the slave States. 
L<-t no laboring man allow himself to be in- 
sulted by this vulgar aristocracy of slave 
tenure, by the continual cry of "associa- 
tion " with the blacks; every man and wo- 
man in this country can choo.se their own 
companions; and so far as my knowledge 
goes, the wealthy have been more frequent- 
ly in dishonorable intercourse with the 
blacks than the laboring poor. We say, 
fearless of contradiction, that there is more 
amalgamotion of the two races in the slave 
States according to numbers, than in the 
free States. The injustice of the free 
States towards the Blacks, is not a matter at 
issue — one wrong is noju.stification of anoth- 
er wrong, and wc are plen-sed to see that 
the free States are beginning to place the 
blacks upon a better footing than of yore; 
so that the governor will soon find himself 
without the apology of companionship in 
evil, the last miserable refuge of little souls. 

So far as the " slow process of coloniza- 
tion" is concerned, we throw no obstacles 
in the way of this benevolent scheme of 
Christianizing and civilizing .Africa — for 
those purposes wo wish it well, and have 
become a life member of the colonization 
society, but regarding it as no remedy for 
slavery, wc throw it out of all estimate of 
the elements of emancipation at home; un- 
less some great change upon this subject 
takes place in the minds of the people of 
the free States, which we do by no means 
anticipate. There can bo no doubt but 
that |ircccding the calling of a conventio:i 
many slaves will be sent out of the State, 
notwithstanding its " inhunmuiiy, "wid «■«, 
merely allude to it to sliesv th.at the gover 
nor's foresight is as shallow as his compli- 
ments, or as real as his aJTecled sympalhics, 
for he knows that there is u yearly traile of 
thousands of human souls, carried on be- 
tween Kentucky and the South, and this his 
humane stfstem of life long legislation has 
never attempted to stop!! 

The Governor attempts to grow facetious, 
and ranks the friends of gradual emanci- 
pation with the "Millerites" and "Live-for- 
evers." "I thank thee, Jew, for teach- 
ing me that word." The lovers of justice, 
those who through many |)crils and much 
contempt battled on for the right, who gave 
up their whole intellect to the defence of 
the liberties of mankind, though humble 
and obscure, with large souls and untame- 
able spirits trusting on to the last, shall 
not pass from the memory of men ; from 
generation to generation, lighting up con- 
genial sentiments in the hearts of the brave 
and the true, they shall not perish, but 
"lire forever." The charge against the 
abolitionists of failing to throw the balance 
of power which they held in their hands 
m favor of the Whigs, and thus exclude 
sliiveholding Texas from coming info the 
Union, is true; God knows we lalrored in 
this cause with a devotion and sleepless en- 
ergy, worthy of better success than await- 
ed our party, or than the cold recognition 
of the services rendered by our huinble self 
which awaited ns on our return to our na- 
tive Slate. Yet, to say that the abolition- 
ists were operated upon by less lofty, or sin- 
cere and pure motives than Thomas Met- 
calfe or oiirsclf, has never htid the slight- 
est proof to sustain it; and we do not scru- 
ple to characterise such insinuations as un- 
worthy of any man of right principles and 
honorable bearing. Whether the Indian 
or the .African are to be "ever held as in- 
ferior to the Whites," remains with God 
only to determine; but to exercise perpetual 
despotism over them "because the whites 
have the power" is a sentiment only 
worthy of the source whence it emanate<l, 
and cannot fail to cvcite disgust and indig- 
nation throughout all Christendom. If des- 
potism is to be perpetuated, give us a splen- 
did monarchy over our equals, where thr 
magnitude of the game will stir the spirit 
and exercise the intellect; if the finer feel- 
ings are to be crushed and all the sympa- 
thies of the heart dried up in one stern and 
inexorable po-ssion for supremacy and glo- 
rious achievement, well; but for vulgar, 
imbecile, negro slavery aristocracy — foi 
this, no — not forthi.s. will "I file my mind.' 
The Governor says in connection with Tex 
as and slavery, that he "had no compunc 
tions whatever, on the score of extending 
the slave boundary," and procc<^ds to ex 
hort his countrymen to be ever ready like 
him to shed their blood in the defence of 
Texan slavery. \\'ell. we don't complain 
of this, we know not what cause such blooti 
would Ixittcr grace ; but we protest in tli 
iiameof theimmortal patriots, who declared 
th.1t nil men were "entitled to life. liluMty 
and the pursuit of happiiics.-;," against shed 



ble and coniemptiblo cause. With 'i'exas 
and her slavery we have nothing to do, far- 
ther than that we arc ready to guarantee 
her independence against the unjust inter- 
ference of any European governmeni: but 
wc tell the Ex-tlovernor that if Texas 
comes into this Union as a territory, and 
she can come in in no other way. that her 
slaves are free: and if she comes in as a 
State contrary to the constitution and laws 
of this confederacy, as soon as we have the 
power we will put her out again: and trans- 
mitted down from generation to generation 

hall go the watchword "no more slave ter- 
ritory added to the Union, and the eoitstitu- 
tional extinction of slavery in the present 
States." ^ 

If Thomas Metcalte had discussed the 
subject of slavery and emancipation with- 
out going out of the way to take an impo- 
tent blow at England, he would have at least 
preserved some show of originality, and not 
have followed a track made disgusting to 
all enlarged minds by reiterating the spite- 
ful remarks of ignorant and shallow dema- 
gogues. No doubt England might spare 
much from her splendid and munificent 
church and slate establishments to her la- 
boring classes, yet, notwithstanding all this, 
England supports more members in com- 
fortable circumstances than any (Htier same 
number of 9<|uare miles under the sun. 
.And if the sustaining of human life in its 
fullest numbers in comfort, be the design of 
(!od, then has England test accomplished 
her mission on earth. It is true, that the 
lower strata of .society are bitlcrly oppress- 
ed by want in England, but this is a neces- 
sary result of human existence; want, dis- 
ease, and the sword, cutting off the human 
species in till old countries, which like all 
created vegetable and animal existences, 
has many more embryo lives than there arc 
places for, or nourishment on earth to nur- 
ture into maturity. We deny that there 
are "slaves in Englaml," the lowest labour- 
er in the mines of Cornwall or the facto- 
ries of Manchester may become the Premier 
of Great Britain, a power greater than the 
throne; and from the lowest haunts of fam- 

nc may and will again ari.sc as there have 
already arisen, many of the first jurists, 

talesmen, and men of letters, in the British 
empire. How many from the three mil- 
lions of slaves here may aspire to similar 
eminence? Here statute law sets at defiance 
the law of nature and of God ; there nature 
as she should be, is the only arbiter of the 
destinies of men. We envy England her 
freedom and her glory: she has become 
the defender of the litxsrty of mankind; 
and America, once glorious and proud A- 
merica, has become the propagandist of 
slavery among men. If the slaveholders 
expect to maintain the war against Liber- 
ty and Republicanism, they must get some 
more Herculean chompion than the man 
with the hunting shirt: and let the Ex-Gov- 
ernor return once more to his proper sphere 
of hammering stone, or singing the really 
good old song of "Wife, Children and 
Friends." 



Dr;,\TiI OF ANDREW JACKSON. 

.Andrew Jackson died at the Hermitage, 
on the 8th instant. \\'liatever difference 
of opinion txiay pi>evail about his measures 
as a statesman, every true hearted Ameri- 
can cannot but be proud of his military 
fame. That Jackson was a great maii, no 
one who regards the remarkable impress 
which he made upon the millions of his day, 
can deny. His strength was that of the 
will and the passions, rather than the force 
of eminent intellect. Like Sylla he never 
spared an enemy or forgot a friend: he 
must of course then go down to posterity 
with a divided fame. The man who, like 
Washington, would live in the affections of 
a w hole people or of the world, must, like 
him, be just, for justice is the only basis of 
universal admiration and sure iinmortalitv 



OCrWe publish to-day the first number 
of a series of communications from "Incog- 
nito," who is a slaveholder, and wo do not 
of course agree with hiin in many respects, 
but we have promised' all a fair hearing, 
and we proceed to redeem our pledge; we 
shall not, therefore, attempt to mar the 
force of our correspondent's argument, by 
anticipating Itjm in the judgments of our 
readers. 



Divorce — Beauty in Women — Physical 
Laws — Slavery. — The numbcrof divorces 
in the slave States, is startling to the states- 
man as well as the moralist. As the marriaga 
state is one sanctioned by thoChri.stian code, 
as well as by the juilgmenl of the Wi.se of all 
times and nations, we shall at the risk of 
injuring (he delicacy and refined sensibili- 
ties of women, inquire into the causes which 
load the tables of our halls of legislation 
with thousands of applications for divorces. 
These petitions come mostly from women, 
praying to be divorced from fhcir husbands, 
generally on the ground of infidelity to the 
marriage vow. Many persons have sup- 
posed that climate is the cause, giving way 
to ths common opinion that warm climates 
favor the rage of lawless passion. Not so. 
It is true that warm climates are inclining, 
but not immediate and necessary causes of 
animal or ideal pa-ssion; warmth of tem- 
perature prwhicps la-ssitude, and conse- 
quently idleness, and the old saw, from time 
immemorial, is, that "an idle brain is the 
devil's workshop ;" thus far, then, only, is a 
warm climate favorable to passion. In cold 
climates on the contrary, the pulse beats 
much quicker than in southern lixtitudes. 
and persons, who are wealthy and self-in- 
dulged, under the same pressure of moral 
restraint, wc undertake tosay are equally, if 
not more, pa-ssionate in the North than in 
the South. Modern .science and modern sta- 
tistics are overturning many hoary errors; 
and the world wiis astonished to find that 
Sweden and Russia have turned out to lie 
as frequent in sexual crime as Italy and 
France. .As this difference, then, between 
the North and the South is not owing to 
climate, nor to ndigion, nor to government, 
for these two last an' the sjimc 'in both 
countrii^s. how comes it that the applica 
lions for divorce are iiionstrouslv greater 
in the South than in the North, allhougl 
there .-lie tw ice the numbcni in the .North 



el II lliat iherc an- in llic ,Soutli.,'rii .Suites.' 
VVe belie\i! that we may, without fear of 
refutation, ascrib? this dillbreucc to slavery. 
The moral influence of slavery upon tlie 
marriage vow cannot but Ix", by unhinging 
all the instinctive iilcas of right and wrong, 
disastrous. But the physical and moral 
laws are inseparably connected; and we 
shall here confini; ourselves solely to the 
consideration of slavery as being antago- 
nistic to the physical laws of our nature, 
and in consequence subversive, in respect 
to divorce, of the moral law and man's true 
happiness. 

The many guards which nature has ta- 
ken against the loss of any known species, 
vegetable and animal, as all naturalists 
know, are of tremendous power. In the 
human species, beauty in loomcn is especial- 
ly designed, as the eccentric and witty Bur- 
Ion would have it, to cause that "a man be 
not too much absorbed in his books, seeing 
that there are other things that must need 
be ottended to." A sense of gratitude and 
duty, habit, propriety, common interests 
and convenience, in the absence of religion, 
may keep man and wife together well en- 
ough without "physical beauty" and its 
consequence sexual love; but when in that 
case a really lovely object meets the unac- 
customed eye of a man of quick sensibility 
to the beautiful, it takes a higher degree of 
virtue than falls to the lot of most men, if 
there is not some weakening of the founda- 
tions of connubial devotion. The Southern 
women in the United States are admitted by 
foreigners, as well as claimed by our gal- 
lant countrymen, to be among the most 
beautiful iu the world: but at the same time 
they are the most fr.-igile of all beauties: 
they begin to fade in a few years after mar- 
riage, and maternity, in a great many 
cases, leaves but a wreck of what was once 
most lovely. From infancy our girls, who 
have slaves, begin to be waited upon, till 
locomotion liecomes a most painful thing: 
the voung women grow up with a fair skin, 
and from generous feeding, are apparently 
full in development, but there is no mus- 
cle, nothing hut fnt, which the first tiials of 
the physical frame dissi|>ate, and the whole 
.sv.stcm is collapsed. For the want of exer- 
cise in the house, ami in the open air, ad- 
ded to the infamous and disgusting pres- 
sure of the waist and all the vital organs, 
the secretions arc faulty, the skin instead of 
being of a firm velvet feeling texture, be- 
comes pale and .sallo>v, then come low- 
spirits, pcvishness, ennui, disgust, and then 
divorce. Put away your slaves: nature 
never made provision for a slave, having 
decreed that work, health ami happiness 
should lie inseparably and inexorably uni- 
ted. If you want to drink, go to the pump 
or to the spring and get it, — if to bathe, 
prepare your own bath or plunge into the 
running stream, — make your own beds, — 
sweep your own rooms, and wash your own 
clothes, — throw away corsets, and nature 
herself will form your bustle.i, — then, you 
will have full chests, glossy hair, rosy com- 
plexions, smooth velvet skins, muscular, 
rounded limbs, graceful ton rnu res, elastici- 
ty of person, eyes of alternate fire and most 
melting languor, generous hearts, sweet 
temper.s, good husbands, long lives of 
honeymoons, and — no divorces. When wc 
read of the free clothing, the gymnastic ex- 
ercises, the household duties, of the Greeks; 
we are not surprised at the exquisite loveli- 
ness of the marble copies of those most per- 
fect exemplars of Burke's line of beauty. 
But, when, under the Southern system of 
dress and no exercise, we see great profu- 
sion of clothes piled up in most rigid oppo- 
sition to nature's knoVn lines of gradual 
swell, and imperceptible declension, and at- 
tenuation of limb. *e do net fail to remem- 
ber that the owl, of all birds, having the 
greatest bulk of feathers has also the most 
ragged person: and "flaccid skins," and 
"forked radishes," "come o'er the spirit of 
our dream — what business had they there 
at such a time?" 

Signs of tue times. — We hope Col. Hen 
RY Clay, of Bourbon, will pardon the liber 
ty we take of announcing his name as be 
iiig on our subscription list. Our readers 
will understand that we do not do this he- 
cause Col. Clay is one of the largest land- 
holders and slaveholders in the State, but 
because standing, as he admittedly does, at 
the very head of the funning interest for 
his calm judgment and practical good sense, 
it cannot but have a happy influence upon 
that class who erroneously believe that they 
will be injured by emancipation. 

"Give the Devil his due." — In our first 
article, in allusion to Robert Wickliffe, wc 
followed common rumor in imputing to him 
mercenary motives in the defence of the 
slave Moses; we are credibly informed that 
Sill, who Wiis also hung, Iwing the guilty 
culprit, Mr. Wickliffe showed a noble bold- 
ness in attempting, in opposition to great 
popular excitement, to save iMoses who, 
from accounts, was entirely innocent. Now 
wc are always ready to admit that the "Old 
Duke" has some good traits, among which 
we do not number the unrelenting steadi- 
ness of denunciation with which he pursues 
a good natured fellow like our.self. 

The great Southern and Western Liber- 
ty Convention met at Cincinnati on the 
llth inst. Three thousand persons were 
present. - 
- The following communication was made 
through the Post Office, written in what 
seemed to be blood or red turnip juice: 
C. M. Clat: 

You are meaner lhan the autocrats of hoW 
Yon may think you can awe and ciirtie the pcoplt- 
of Kontllcky to yonr infamous course. Vou will 
lind when it is loo late for life, the people are no 
rowards Eternal hatred is locked up in the 
bosoms of braver men, your betters, for you The 



hemp is ready for your nei 
spared. Plenty thirfl for 
mined to have il. It is in 



blood- 



friends, if you have any, and lu a way yon little 
dream of. 

KEVENfJERS. 

C'llUSS.— PROBLEM .No. 2. 
l-'roin Uw London t hesi. I'layer's Chi-oiiicle. 
Whito to pl.'iy and male in four moves. 
Wl,ilr. . POSITION nt-sek. 



K at KR2 
It at K 5' 
kt at Q 7 
Ps at n 3 
KH and KK X 
.'^oliilion to ProbI; 



K at KKl 4 
R at KKt 3 
Kt at K 1! 
Ps at K 3 and C 
KB 4. KR3uud 4, 
No, I. next week. 



W r gi\ c !o-da> a gainc of Cli:'.-:i 1h.i« 
two iiiuiiibers of the Lexington Club. .As 
modern works on Chess are very scarce iu 
the West, tin occasional selection from the 
games and matches between the first play- 
ers of the. day in Europe, as reported in 
the "London Chess Player's Chronicle," 

II be given for the instruction and entor- 
laiiiineiit of the lovers of this scientific 
game. 

The "Eviui's 
H'/,i(r. 

1. KP t 

2. KKt to B 3 

3. KB to QD 4 

4. QKiP 2 

5. QHP 1 

6. Ciistles. 



7. QP2 

8. QP takes P 

9. R to K 

10. Ptakcs P on pas. 

11. KB to QKl 3 

12. QB to Kt 2 

13. Q to QB 2 

14. P takes B 

15. Rio K 3 

16. Q home. 

17. KB to QB 2 

18. R to KB 3 

19. Q to KB 

20. B lakes Kt 

21. Kt to Q 2 

22. QR toQ 

23. QRP I 

24. Kt lo K 4 

25. Kt to Kl 3 
2G. R lakes R 
87. K to R 

28. B to nli 3 

29. B to K 

30. R to QB 3 



Gambit." 

Blarii 

KP 2 

dKt to B3 
KB to QB 4 
B take: P 
B 10 R 4 
KKt 10 B 3 
Cojtlej. 
KKl takes P 
QP 2 

KKt lakes QP 
Q to KB 3 
QB to KKt b- 
V, takes KKt 
Q takes P 
Q to KU 4 
B to QKl 3 
Q lo KB 3 
Q to KR 5 
Kt to K 5 
Q takes B 
Q to Q 4 
KBP 1 
Q lo KB 2 
Q checks. 
QR to Q 
R takes R 
Q lo Qli 7 
R to Q 8 
Q lo QH 8 
Q to QR 8 



.And white vicldud the game. 

From the National Intelligencer. 
Slavery — the late Religious Convf.n- 
tions. — The proceedings of so:iie of the 
Conventions recently held introduce a new 
feature in Christianity, as I have hereto- 
fore been accustomed to view it, and invoke 
and imperiously denmnd the attention of 
every true follower of the Prince of 
Peace. 

Very few, I imagine, are in favor of sla- 
very, in the abstract, of any kind; but il 
exists, as it evidently did wlien llie great 
Reformer was upon the earth. He did not 
teach servants to Ik; disobedient to theii 
masters. He did not get up a crusade foi 
their liberation. He did not even as mucli 
as say, "you ought to be free." This was 
not the selected way for the correction of 
all evil — the course marked out by Divine 
grace for the promotion of all good. No! 
the seed of all this was lo be sown in the 
hearts of men, there to vegetate and ripen 
into fruits of peace, of freedom, of benevo- 
lence. His was the noiseless, strifcless 
path to true glory, through the best alfoc 
lions of the human heart — the quiet reflec 
tions of the human mind, moulded and in 
fluenced by the Gospel which ho came to 
establish on earth. .And if o'jr brethren of 
the Christian faith had labored or would la- 
bor as they ought lo this end, they would 
have been employed in a service more ad- 
vantageous to man, and, in our humble 
opinion, more in a'xordancc with the will 
of God, as developed in Nature and Reve- 
lation. 

The precepts anil example of CMirist, all 
will admit, should be the rule and guide of 
his followers; and they certainly encourage 
not strife, and conlenlion. and division — no 
other strife but that for the extirpation of 
sin from the heart; no other contention lhan 
that with the great enemy of man's well- 
being; no other prayer than "let thy king- 
dom come in every human heart." 

A Northern .Man in Washington. 

The Bangor Whigsays: "One of our neighbors, 
a day or two since, had some btces out drying, whrn 
a robin, biiil.iing near the house, had the good taste 
to select and lake up three yards of the lace, and 
to weave it into her ucst." 



The New Postaoe Bill. — For the information 
of our readers, wc give, in a condensed form, the 
rates of postage upon letters, newspapers and 
pamphlets, as regulated by the new bill, by the last 
Congress, which goes into operation on the firbt day 
of July next; — Portstnouth Journal. 

ON LETTrRS. 

Single letters, or any number of pieces not 

ccceedinghalf an ounce, JUO miles or less, 5 cts. 
If over aOU miles, II) •• 

Drop letters (not mailed) '2 " 

For each additional half once or part there- 
of, add single postage thereto 



Newspapers of 1,900 square inches or less, 
sent by Editors or Publishers from their 
offices of publication, any distance not 
exceeding 30 miles, Free 

Over rtO nuTcs and not exceeding 100, 1 ct. 

Over too miles and out of the Slate, li " 

.-VU sizes over 1,900 <quare inches, postage 
aame as pamphlets. 

O.V rAMfHLETS, &.C. 

Pamphlet^ magazines and periodicals, any 
distance, for one ounce or less, each copy, 2 cIs 

Each additional ounce, or fractional part 
thereof, 11 " 

ON CIRCCLARa. 

Quarto post, single cap, or paper not larger 
than single cap, folded, directed, and un- 
sealed, lor every sheet, 2 cIs 



CANDIDATES. 

ton CO.N'GRESS. 

Hon. (JARRETT DAVIS. 
Hon. TllOS. F. M.\RSHALL. 

FOR THE SENATE OF KENTl/'CKY. 

C. C. MOORE.. Esq. 
R. S. 'I'ODU, Esy,'^ 

FOR HOl'SE OF REFRE.SENTATIVES. 

Gen. LESLIU COMBS. 
J. CUNNINGHAM, Esq. 
Gen. G. W. DAR.-HABV. 
ELHIU HOliAN, Esq. 
JOHN W. OVERTON, Esq. 
DAVID WATTS, Esq. 



MAUUIED: 

On the 10th insl., by Ucv. Win. I.yle 
RoiitRT Bl.AlN ir., of Stanford, to .Miss Cat:: 
R. Bell, of this county. 



DIED: 

In this city, on Wednesday last, Mr, THOM.-\S 
CHURCH, aged about 90 years. 

In Clark conntv, on the 31st nil., MISS LUCY 
ANN WHI TE, "consort of :\lr Wesley While, 
and daughter of .Mr. Benj Hieronymus. 

In thiiciiv, on the 9ih intt . ROBERT BRECK- 
ENRIDGE,' infant son of Tobias and Louisa B. 
Gibson 

In this conntv. on last Tueadav cvoniug. MR. 
RICHARD M. PRICE, son of .Mr. Willis Pr.co, 
aged about 20 years 

.•\t his residence in Jessamine county, on.the 9lh 
inst, JOHN G. ALLEN, Esq. in the 66th year 
of his age. r-- 



KrW.M. C. Bell is the General Agent 
for this paper. 

Messrs. Noble A- De 
izcd agents for the 'I'nic .Ai 
isville, Kv. _ 



the au'.'.icr 
can, in Lou 



rpm; \vK<«Ti:it.\ i,a:v<.'et: dev..i..i 

1_ to .\|.-riii-al and .Surgical .Science, tujl™! bv 
L. .M. L.^WSOX. .M. D., Professor of Ccnrrtl 
and Pathological Anatoniv and Physiolc.Fv, in 
T.;ansylvania University, L.-xii,gton, Kv- ., 

Ihe Western Lancet is pilblishod monlhlv, 
Three Dollura a year, in advance. Two cii;iirs 
sent to one aildress'for Five Dollars, in advance'. 

rpBAiMSTLVANIA mEDIOAI. 

I SCHOOL. The ne.vt session will open 
on th.. tirst Monday in November, which, togetlier 
Willi Tu. s.lay an.l Wodncs.lay, will be devoted to 
Intro luclories, and the distribution of tickets — 
The Didactic cours; will coinmcuce on Tuesday, 
ill'- tilli of November, anJ clo^e on the last ol 
i'ebru iry, uniler ih.i lolluwiiig arrangements: 

BtvjAMi.v W. Di;nLEV, .M. D., Professor of tii» 
Principles anJ Pra< t co of Surgery. , . .,. 

^\^M. H. RiciuRDSo.N-, .M. U., Prcfcsiwr ot 6b- 
st. tneiaiid tli,- Dis,:ases of Women and Childruil' 

Thomas D. .Mitciieii, M. D , Professor of Mi- 
t- ira .M-Jica and ThorapoUlics, ani Deatt of thi 
iaeulty. / 

koDCRT Petes, M D , Projjssor of Chcmijtry 
and Pharinocy. 

LoT*N 0. Watson, M. D , Professor of Thooiy 

and Practice- , ■ 

James M. Etjsii, M. D., Professor of Specie! 
and Surgical Anatornv, 

Leonidas .M Lawson, M. D., Professor of Gen- 
end and Pathological Anatomy and Physiology. 

Etiii ldert L. DuDtEV, M. D., Demonsiiator of 
Anstomy. 

For the information of persons at a distance, and 
unnce.uiinted with the c.-ijiabilities of the school, 
it i« proper tbsJy that the Library contains nearlv 
8,000 volumes, end is acknowledged to be the best 
collection In the West. The Chemical Apparatus, 
the Anatomical, Surgical, Pathological, and Obstet- 
rical Muwum,nnd the other means of instruction, 
arc of such an extent ond qunlitv, as lo be fully 
ajequate lo all the purposes of a Medical School. 
The .Museum, especially, has no superior that wo 
know of in America. 

Tlie cott of a full course of Lectures it one ban 
dred and fivcdollor9,invariab!y payable in advance, 
in notes of good and solvent banks of the Statu 
whence the pupils come. The fee for the matricu- 
Ijtion and library ticket is five dollan«, and th : 
graJuation fee twenty dollars, both of which to b ; 
pnil in par money. "The terms and qualification! 
fer becoming candidates for ^ r.adtlalion, arc, alien 
d.incc on two full courses of lecture and paymeii. 
lor the Fame; the last course lo be in this school. 
.A satiifaclory certificate of reputable praclie 
during four year", will be regarded as equivalent Xj 
one oiiric of lectures. 

As tli-o supply of anatomical material is verv 
abundant, all tfie pupils are advised lo take th - 
Dissecting ticket, v.-hich C03t3 $10, for at lea.st on-) 

The accommo-latinns for boanling and lodging 
medical students in the city of Lexington, are su- 
perior in kind, and ample in extent, at prices from 
two to three dollars per week, fuel and lighta in- 
cluded. * 

ll7*For additional information, letters, post pai<i. 
may be addressed to the Dean, who will promptly 
reply. June 17, 1845. If. 



FOB SA1,E.— A first r ite Two Horse J!*- 
HOiciiK, at ,N. Cropper's Coach W,irejli u."e. 
For t. rni», apply al this olfiee. No l! ' N Sill-sI. 
Uxinglon, Ky. Jim.' 3, 184,1. II. 

LD. <;llll,DS. Furnitute. Chair, V. iie- 
. linn Blind and Mallr.-,ss VranufL lnr. r. 
corner of Water and .Mill-sir, et..,' oppu«;l... the 
Rail Road Dejiot, has on hand, and luaiiiil'iii lures 
to order, . very arliele in liis lini>, on as good, or 
beller terms than any other establishment in th. 



ily. 



June 3, 1S4,V If. 



BOOK AND PAlflPIILET WORK 
executed neatly and , 1, ^miiiI- , at the sh.irt- 
,.."t notii and upon terinp Ih- ino-i liji/ ral. at the 
"True \meriran" Office. IVo. 6. a/mf. 
LEMvc.r.iv, June 3. IcIj.— I II 



JOB PBIXTIIMO.— Every description of 
Plain and Fancy Job Printing neatly and 
expeditiously done at tiiis otBce, on very reasona- 
ble terms. An extensive and fashionable as- 
sortment of Typos, and other materials of the most 
excellent kind, will be used. Prices uniform and 
moderate. .\ share of patronage is solicited. 

June 3, 1645.— I-tf 

PBOSPECTrS or the INDEPENDENT 
REPUBLICAN. 
The undersigned propose to publish in Lexing- 
Ion, Kentucky, a aemi-weekly newspaper under 
the above title, devoted 10 Politics, .Morals, Litera- 
ry, Scientific and Agricultural information. 

The preservation of our National Union, upon 
which depends the happiness and prosperity of our 
country, the inviolability of the Federal Consti- 
tution — the compact of the Union, and the integ- 
rity of the rights of the States as guarantied by 
the Couslitiition, will at all times bo the paramount 
object of its advocacy; and as it is believed that 
these may be invaded and endangered, as well h\ 
indirect and malign influence-., as by overt act,— 
all questions calculated to olTect the harmony of 
the States, whether of foreign interf'.rehce with 
the local institutions of any portion of the Union, 
or of internal excitement not founded upon reason, 
justice, and propriety, will be examined and expos, 
cd with all the ability that can be brought to Iho 
investigation. 

Those truly Republican principles supported bv 
that eminent and illustrious band of Patriots an'i 
Statesmen, who, for more than sixteen years hav<- 
battled under the glorious Whig Banner, in favor 
of /v»r, Oi-r/cr, and ttv Constitution, — principle . 
ideiitilied with the history and prosperity of oir 
Goveriiineiit since it* formation, as embracing th- 
gri- at consen'ativc measures of our national polie" 
— will be zealously maintained. Local and Star 
questions will be canvassed with fairness and car 
dor, and the columns of the Republican open to tii'- 
proper and respectful discussion of all important 
Mubiects alTecting Iho interests of the commuuit) 
among whom it is established. 

In its Literary and Scien/i/tcdepartmenta, it wi!i 
be the endeavor of its conductors to render th'-i- 
Journal, in every respect, worthy of the patronag 
of an enlightened community, and to Ihat on. 
they have secured the serviccs'of some of the be ■ 
writers in the western country as corrcsponden' 
Strict attention will also be' given to obtain tli ' 
latest and best A^icultural information, and ■ 
portion of Uic paper devoted exclusively lo th-t 
subject. 

The Rrpoblican will be Edited bv J. W. BRYCF, 
and published Csemi-wockly) by /a.mes Virde.n, an 
cxpericiicod practical printer. The subsqriplioii 
will be $3 50 per year in advance, or $4 at Ih.- 
end of three months. Advertising al the iisua; 
prices. Lexington, June 10, 1845. 

G1BEAT LITERARY ENTERPRISE 1- 
r Books by Mail— The "Waldie" system re- 
vived by the original editor — The cash system re 
ducod to its utmost limit by a reduction of on. 
half.— The Weekly Volume, a aolcct Circulalini; 
Library for town and countrv. 

On the first Wednesday of January, 1845, will 
bo published simultaneously at Philadelphia and 
Louisville, the first number of Sini/A'.s IffrWy Vol- 
ume, a Select Circulating Library for town and 
country, on the plan of Waldic's, al a greatly re- 
duced price, of a large size and new tvpe. Con- 
ducted by the original, and for the ftrst seven 
vcans, the sole editor of Waldic's Library, and to 
be piildished by his son. 

Since the discontinuance of **Waldie," occo.ston- 
od by the derangement of the currencv.and since 
the death of Mr. Waldie, in 1840, the editor has 
been constantly reminded by numerous old sub- 
scribers and friends, that the plan of publishing 
books cheaply, in a form lo go by mail, so long 
1 plan which has afi'orded an immensi- 
Mliicated individuals a mental rcaoiirce 
adapted to their tastes, was still a great uiisuppliod 
public want. 

The press has run riot so long, and the publi,-. 
eve haa been Bliuiulaled so constantly, tliat sumo 
additional inducements to retrace must bo oflTerod, 
some economy studied, to enable ns to pour the 
stream of knowledge into the little channels which 
lead to every fireside, and by insinuating a taste 
for the excellent and the true, to impart a new 
charui an-1 a new attraction to that congregation 
of secure and blesscJ cnjovmcnts which we call 
Ihmt. 

'I'hosc iiiducemcnt-s wc now oITer, by reducing 
the co^il to one h.df the original sum — a bettor ar- 
rangement for the early reception of new books 
from Europe — a cash capital to enauro the contin- 
uance of the work, an excellent primer, and a 
publi..<her to devote his undivided altcntioa to tiio 
dc mauds of subacribers. 

For a rent aday, poetagc included, we supply at 
least a duodecimo book every week to a wboln 
family. We can put books iu circulation Ihrougti 
the w'hole interior of the country in tiiroe wooks 
after '!i -irisci;c in Lon'ion; and compete in choap- 
,1- . -- --s ihat can be established. To 

^iiimes of "Waldic's Literary," 
: .r the evi.lcnco of the kind of 
I ,. : rcaih, ani of his ability to te- 

Our plan embraces the puMicalioil of the p-w- 
esl and b^-st books in the various departments of 
Travels, Voyages, Novels, Tales, Sketches, Biog- 
raphy and .Memoirs — in short the whole range ci 
polite litor.iturc, ani icclu iing translations raado 
expre3.>ly for the work. 'i'ho editor has accose in 
and a knowledge of, the best and most extensive 
puMicand private collections on thitcoDiitient. 

Terms; "The Weekly Volume, or. Select Li- 
I r ir ," v..;ll '^c printed on a double super-royal 
* quarto, three columti on each. 

' V aviih grcatcarc. 
- au'm I Five copies $1,5 pr ap'ti:' 
i . . 1 " 1 Ten copier, 25 *• 

\ .lya la auvance. 

'J7'Tlie postage of this periodical, 100 miles 
and uiidcr, llc.l,.: ov.r llW mil, s. ?J eU, 

The Journal • ! • ' ■ ..cciipy the two 
firslpages. Tl . tii^inal litcra- 

rv matter and 11 
'uide t.. 
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... rits; and, in 
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riiHcd aii'j finished with the 
L as book work. .The fiftv- 
Iwo volumes truiv worthy 
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SMITH. Pi 

Philadelphia. 
a> whom all orders should be oddr, ssed. 
'he tirf t work be pubTtshi'd will lie a transla- 
from the French, entitled "The Three King 
IS." Ennl.^ii.l. S. nil.in,l, In I.111 1, by th.- Vu.- 
nld'Arliie.j„rl Ji.ue 3, IMS 
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From thf Bo^l^n Journal. 

• \i, r n rKFtiNOs wd visits in thu 

\ ICINITY. 



NO. U. — A VISIT TO MOt:»T aubuhn. 

floro ro«t tho ulci-pcn in a awool nipoM. 
Siiniliino upon tboir gravos, and fiil«nC4i holy 
rhmlding uruuiid a clrt*itt<nQ(i mribuicholy. 



wouM I r<u>t wh»n lifo'a briof pil^rimngo 
r ondoii — fl.>«ror« .iIjo»o m.i sprinfing: 
iflnopiod by grocn or rusuot luaros; 
niolodios ou sluiuborouA «uiiim.;r uvom, 
^ot<Mi from angirlri' harps, wlion hoinoward 
winging 

radiant Uighl, lliuir guidon lyrca (hoy 
.inginij." 



And join Ihu bird of night in hur 
A bright gl-id i 



ing in tho y..un|j Spring!— 
1'ho 4un is pouring down u flood of rodianco on Iho 
Inughing oarth, and on orery loaf which is dancing 
in light above our heads, drops of dow glittor liko 
diamonds. Thero is lifo, joyous lifo beneath, 
around and above uj — insects chirrup in ihu grass 
—tho dusky turtle goes on his rustling way amongst 
tho doad loovos of lost .Vulnmn — bright-oyed, 
rariegated squirrols run grucufully up the boles of 
trees, or peer curiously out ffoni amongijt tuftod 

grass bright-ningod birds glulico nihwarl the 

leafy gloom singing a wulcoaio to tbellowors — and 
the bee goes by, honcy l,u!en, witli a cheerful hum 
— men of business or pleasure swoop along tho hoi, 
ilusty road: yes, every thing tolls of life but yon 
granite gateway, which looms np in all its gloomy 
grandeur, and exhibiLs on itn front the awful cni- 
[ilems of Time nud Eternity! It stands liko a 
solemn milestone on life's broad highway, inti* 
mating to every traveller that lie is another sUage 
nearer the ond of his jourm-y, and that when tho 
weary race shall terminate, " I'litK silAi.i. Tiic nusr 

RITUBN TO TIIK EARTH AS IT WSS, ANO THE SPIMIT 
SHALL EETUR.W TO CiuD 



iVlauy a lime h 
old grave yards 
they. I h .vo on 
— it, is situated in 
portions of Iho 
find Holborn, sui 



ugly paMed by tho 



Ho 



of lb. 



nbfe pi 



lindV 



of til. ■■most dcnsciv populated 
■tropolis, bi^lwecn {-'leet street 
iind.'d by high, dark dwellings 
whose smoky walls frown upon Uie suiall patch of 
tiiortality, for every lump of the dark clay is mere- 
1 y crnslied bones, held Uigether by greasy tenacious 
• lay. Not a blade of gra.^s cheers that lonely 
charuel house, but its black uneven surface lies 
We to the sun whenovcr that luminary can pi'-rce 
tho mass of log and mist which envelopes the over- 
grown city. The lew sloiies which lie here anil 
til. re, bearing Ir.iil reeords of scari:ely more en- 
.liirins love, are broken and defaced, or seem "lot- 
leriiig to their fall." One miserable stunli'nl tree, 
wilh iilaekeueil trunk and leull' ss buugli.s, remains 
— a horrible libel upon vegetation. .■Altogether it 
is iiidetMl "a place of dnrknea* .ind n scull." 

r different the Ix-autiful but solemn cemetery 
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graceful thought I 
l.ajit repose of the hel 
might rest in ho]. 



nd wh. 
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their graves by memorials of alTc 
Keats said, "It would almost make 
death to be buried in so sweet n pl.ace." 

I shall nol classify Ibis stroll through Ihe ceme- 
tery of .Mount Aubur.s by regularly recording my 
progn^ through tho avenues, or the walks, or by 
the sheets of water, as described in the guido hooks, 
but quietly sauntering on. I shall simply nolico 
such monuments as attracted ine at a glance, and 
record the feelings to which they gave births I 
would just remarli that I n. ver knew one of those 
who tio arouud in dreamless sleep. In Ihiscily of 
the dead 1 stand a living stranger, aJmost a.t dead 
to thedwellers on this vusi continent as those be- 
neath the sod. Lei but this heart cease to beat for 
a moment, and I should be more lonely than most of 
the sleepers here, for the footfall of casual acquaint- 
ance or Ihe subdued eloquence of loving hearts is 
S4^1dom heard near Ihe Btriinger's grave. 

.Almost Ihe first monument which allraels ine is 
one of plain marble, with an inscription to Iho 
memory of Richard Hocghto.v, who, wo are in- 
formed, once conducted the AtUu newspaper. — 
What a chongel The lif- of toil, struggle, per- 
petual effort, patient endurance, and ever-begin- 
ning never-ending labor, such asa public journalist 
only can know, exchanged for the quiet of tho 
tomb! Tho keen watcher of events, the philan- 
thropic enquirer after truth, the sagacious detector 
of abuses, Iho contrt-ller of a mighty engine, lies 
powerless, passionless and all serene, while tho 
strife of faction, and tho jarring of conllicling po- 
litico! elements goes on, and the rumbling or the 
mighty car on which the great Juggernauts of par- 
ly ride, is beard, as the ponderous labric is dragged 
along by its millions of devotees, who ollernately 
shriek out their pieans of victory, or yell in fierce 
defiance as their bodies are crushed by the Deitt 
they ailore, whilst it moves inexorably onward, 
its wheels' axle deep in the blood of riclima, and 
Ihe groanings of blasted hopes, and crushed ambi- 
tion sounding their sad music upon tho terrible 
pathway. 

A little farther on is a mon-jmenl to one who 
passed away early, Marv >ARGr.vT, aged 2.1: and 
near it a chaste sarcophagus bears a name familiar 
to me from my boyhood, and linked with high and 
holy thoughts. When I read In fardistant England 
the works of William Ki.lerv Ckav.mno, aod ex- 
perienced Ihe serene delight which the transparent 
pmly of his stylo never failed to afford, I little 
imagined tlial I should ever be a pilgrim at his 
sepulchre. iJuflle being dead yet spcoketh," for 
when such men die their very graves are vocal, and 
of them it may well bo said, in the words of a 
great old English poet, 

"The memories of Ihe jnst 
Smell sweet and blossom in the diist." 

From the tomb of the profound thinker and slo- 
quent preacher, I passed to the grave of youth and 
beauty. Beneath a marble canopy, over which was 
a carved urn, and siipporteil by pillars, lies Ihe re- 
cumbent statue of a little child. And there, in mar- 
ble repose is the effigy of the loved and lost. The 
ehild IS represented as slumbering on a bed, and so 
beautifully is tins work of art executed, that the 
eherub form seems to rest in perfect peace upon a 
downy couch. Tbo name "Emily" is carved on 
Ihe side of the tomb — nothing more, and it is quite 
•nough, forilhasa world of meaning in it. It tells 
of the father's solemn agony and the mother's 
voiceless woe. That ehild was all the world to 
them, and the wide-extended globe held for them, 
amongst all its uncounted millions, but one "Emi- 
ly." What need, then, of a mor. particular de- 
scription of the perished little one? ..Vs I stand by 
her place of rest, I can see Ihe little girl with her 
laughingeyesand flowing locks, making the house 
merry with her own gladness. I hear her ringing 
laughter, and catch tho sunshine of her looks.— 
Her light step is on ihe stair, and her tiny fool-fall 
makes her mother's heart to leap for joy. ' But "the 
spoiler" came, and 

They laid her on her little grave. 

Amid the flowers of spring, 
When the green corn began to wave, 
And th<- glad birds to sing — 
And happy voices were around 
When hers was silent as the ground. 
Sweet laughing ehild! thy nurs'ry door 

Stands free and open now. 
Put ah! the sunsliine gilds no mor* 
The gladness of thy brow — 
Thy merry step hath passed away. 
Thy pleasant voice is hushed for aye. 
Oh! when th'^ pleasant summer mora 

Shines over wood and f-ll. 
And far along the corn-fields born* 
Is heard the village boll: 
When the loud wagon is laid by. 
And wearied beaets rest quietly. 
They never more shall carry the* 

To listen to the psalm 
Which o'er Ihe meads and sheep-strewn lea 
FloaU in Ihr summer calm: 
Their echoes reach thy mother's room. 
Put oh! they breathe above thy tomb! 
Thy mother by Ihe fireside siu 

And listens lor Ihv call. 
And slowly— slowly" as she knils. 



He 



fall. 



grow like 
■■ R. 

rilh 



Her lilil.- h::i /. . iin- Ihint; is gone, 
And uu.iislurbej she may work or 
There i? something very touching 
Af little children, but niniiV eoiusolafi 
•s^eol )tow..r« from lhair graves. In the R 
r. Woler»lou"s essay on ifiis subject, be says • 
equal Irulh and beantv, "It is worthy of rem 
fcran'- lhat children who ore taken ow-av by death, 
always remain in the memory of Ih^^ ' pan-iils as 
rJiiU'fn. Other ehi1dr»ii grow old : but, this one 
coutinuesin youlh. It looks as we last saw it in 
health- The imagination bears \\» swfet voice and 
light step, sees its nlk>n hair, and clear bright 
•yes.— all JM»1 as Ihey were. Ten and twenty 
years may go by. the ehibl still remains in the 
memory «s at first— a bright, happy child." 

little "EmiU s" lotub is the following verse: 
"Stied net for her th" bitter tear. 

Nor give the heart to \ 
Tis but the casket that li 
Ih*. gem that filltvl it sparkles yf\." 
I am a great admirer of simple epitaphs. In an 
old ehurrhyar.1 in South Wales. I once met with 
one on a simple stone, which affeel. il me deoplv. 
it told more ahoHl the parents' sorrow for ih. ir lost 
infant, than theiaost laborerl epitaph roiild pnsf.iblv 
have done. lu the old quaint spelling. ,>n a plain 
slab, waa carved in rude l< tti^rs only tlic wor.is 
"Deere CinrDE!" 
Wh 1* could be more pathetic, exoeptinf f«riiaps 
the following, which I saw in Keiisal Wrem Cetnt- 
trry. in the Harrow Road. I^ndon— 

"To nit MEnoRr cr iiTnr Kate " 
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arbb 



r.l Hill Cei, 
of those l< 
slab has oil 
"Wll 



That waa oil— it told plainly i 
fill hearts that bright, golden-liai 
ill spite of love had gouo dow 
sjiriiig, to darkness and the woi 
ny plots of gr. 



}ugh to thoiight- 
d wee "WiLi.lc" 
in life's young 



nd laid out which 
yet untenanted — luany sepulchres built 
whose portals have nol as yet opened to receive 
Ihe silent guests. I looked into 
ually shiidde 



all i 



tbo 



A'bo 



The 



now living, healthy, life-eiijoying peopi 
was a weallby-beiking personage giving directions 
about the »lruclure as colinlv a.< if it h:id bocii a 
groll... He eiit, r.i.l the glo.imy pl.aee, examined 
the brick-work, made busiii. .-a-like remarks upon 
the mn: I ir, and iictiiall v moa.-.iir. d one of Iho coffin 
rocosaci. It was his own laiuil v receptacle. Tho 
bare i lea of the spot where I may b.i deposited after 
death is horrible lo me, and how any one can criti- 
cise the cavern of niprtalily I cannot imagine. I 
have, and always have bod, more horror of th*^ grave 
than four of tlial which will cotiipel mo to bocoino 
its tenant. 

Hero is a noticeably monument — an elegant but 
plain oblong marble sarcophagus, crcctod, I am in- 
formed, at the expense of Hon. William Sturgis, of 
Ibis city. There is no labored epitaph upon it; ni 
fooUsb attempt to laui the unconscious siccpur be 
tow — and it is well. Nothing excites my contompt 
more than those graven and gilded s 
times to bo found over rich men's graves, and 
which make their subjects seem almost divine.— 
The name of "tfpUREHElM" is tho only inscriptiol 
on tho baautiful and boautifully situated monu 
menl. 

This tnie Philosopher, and really great man 
needs no euh.gy of mine. His namn and fame ii 
world property. Far from home, but surrounded 
by friends, he drow his last breath in the neighbor- 
ing city, whilst engaged in tlie search ii 
A worshipper at the sllrine of Science, he poivisted 
ill the ardor of Ids devotion until he sank a marl 
on iu altar. 

" From the bright homo that gav,. Iiiiii birth, 
A pilgrim o'er Ihe .icean wave. 
He came, lo find in other earlli 

.\ stranger's grave." 
Near Spurzheim'ri monument is on^ of those 
emblems, now so common in our ceracterios, 
death iu youtli, a broken shaft, — and I know of 
fi'W more graceful and appropriate; but unfurtu 
nntaly, so many bereaved friends have chosen this 
style of moiiiiinent, that its very commonness de- 
tracts from the impressiveness intended lo be pro 
dliced. One or two emblematic memorials of thii 
kind, are quite enough in a cemetery, for when 
there are many they do not group well, and a stiff 
and formal effect is produced. The one I now p 
ticularly refer to is exceedingly w,.|| executed, ii 
bears the name of .Mary A. ('olemuii. On Ihi 
sides of the ha.se are some elegiac lines. 

On the brink of Gariu :s Pom), a quiet and love- 
ly .-■pot, is a plain Sarcophagus, of freestone, wit 
the name of WiLi I tn liALi.AuiiER inscribed on i 
It seems lo have b..< n erected by some friendi 
"who although eouiiectod with him by no ties i 
kindred, loved nn.l honorerl him." 'Some we 
meauing but indifferent lines, eulogised the dr 
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Letu 



el do 



fill shadow of these trees. 
It is just the place lo perils 
first Poet of America— Will 
" To him who in the lo 
Communion with her V 



for awhile, and he ii oath the grate- 
se trees, read tiie TiiANATorsis. 

that fine poem of the 
mCullen Bryant! for 
e of Nature holds 
ibie forms, she speaks 
giiage; for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
Aod eloqueuce of beauty; and she glides 
Into his darker musings, with a mild 
And healing sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness ere he is aware." 
But we have much yet to see: many a grave is 
vet unvisited — many a pMiord of the lost and the 
loved, yet unread. Let us move onward through 
those "verdurous glooms" — and amidst the foliage, 
where moonmeiital marble gleams witli lustrous 
purity, in search of "eloquent teachings;" and, by 
Ihe time we have, through eireiiitoiis paths reached 
Ihe Egyptian gateway, we shall have gathered suffi- 
cient inaterial lor the conclusion of this reverie at 
Mor.vT APSLR.V. R. 



From the Morning Herald. 
THOU WERT ANOTHER'S. 
Thou wert another's, when I met thee; 

This I dreamed would shield me well, 
Now I strive but lo forget thee. 

Wildly struggling with the spell,— 
Words I whisper — words of madness, 

Clolhing thoughts I fear to tell! 
Thou werl another's! did I listen 

To thy low and manly voice. 
Brighter would my dim eyes glisten 
And my faint heart, how rejoice! 
Could I think il aught bul friendship? 

Werl thou not another's choice? 
Thou werl onother'e; si 
But her love w^is coll 
Other's voice might nei 
Like the lightest ton 
Tlioughts of thee were 
Lighting up my spiri 
Thou werl another's! c 

Dreamed I many an hour away. 
Time, nor distance, can divide 

From IhisUirobbiiig heart to-day; 
For its pulses strong are bealinp 



s"onde 



With a mighty passion's play! 
Thou wert another's — thou did'i 

Seeing me so sa^ and ill — 
Smiling, rent my heart .assunder. 

While the pulse of lifo stood still;— 
That I lived lo look upon thee 

Was not by ray act or will. 
Thou art another's! had I never 

Risen from that blissful trance, 
Bul had sunk to sleep for ever 

Where the sun-beams gaily dance- 
Tell me, would thine eye in sorrow 
On Ihe marble watcher glance? 

Thou art another's; — no emotion 

Ever may betray me now; 
Of my burning, deep devotion. 

Thou can'st never, never know! 
Though I still shall wandor near thee. 

Still shall hear thee whisper low. 
Thou art another's! thou woulst scorn ii 

Conld'stthnu see this breaking heart. 
And this wretchedness. I've borne il 

Thai I might be where thou art. 
Worshipping, when gazing on thee. 

Weeping, when I sit apart. 
Thou art another's; — Ah! how 

Is the soul that knows no pr 
Wide, wide world, so sad and dr 

Shall this sorrow neve 
Shall I hurry down life's ocean 

Craving, finding no release? 

KATE CLEAVFLANP. 
Cinciunati, May 28th. 



y,11jil.a.lelidiia,Ial*> clmivolv up lo simlV," in all liit wik-ii ami 
i,.-^ri,..i„iw A „{ jhis wicked world — catrli n crow 

nap|>iiig, or lure him within "puiiit blank" 
if }'uu can, unlo^ you inoaiily take advan- 
tage of Ilia possioDM or of hi.^s social feulinga. 
Wo saw a vile, but a comical trick practic- 
ed upou him onco "out West." 

A lollow had caught a large owl in a hol- 
low tree. He took him out into an open 
Held iiiucli frequented by crow.^, and tied 
him on the top of a low stake within gun- 
shot of a stack, where ho concealed him- 
self. In o little whilo tho crows, who aro 
invelerato i:i their hatred of such twi- 
light enemies, came thronging clamorous- 
ly from all quarters alKiut the owl, and 
commented bulTeting him heartily. Tlie 
fellow shot and killed sevoral of thoiii Ixi- 
fore they took warning in tho blindness of 
their wrath; but just a.s they were com- 
mencing to sheer olF, an accidental shot 
brought down ono merely winged. Ho 
came out from his hiding place and caught 
il, whilo the brawling flock scattered to a 
respectful distance. Ho then, in a singu- 
lar whim, took tho owl and pinned it with 
a piece of twine and pegs firmly to tho 
earth on his back, and held the struggling 
crow within reach of its claw.i, when it waa 
instantly griped with a death-hold. Such 
a rueful squalling a.s tho poor wretch set 
up may be conceived by those who know 
the power of their lungs. The genius did 
not think it necos.sary to hide himself this 
time, but coolly stood off soino thirty or 
forty paces to wait tho result. Tho cries 
of their .sulVcriug brother brought not only 
evory crow in tho field arouud liiin at onco 
lo the rescue, but the deafening hurrah of 
their united voices sproad the alarm far 
and wide, till tho whole district was arous- 
ed, and in a little while iho very sky wa.s 
dnrkoneil with their block wings and ringing 
with their clamors. All tho terrors of gun- 
powder were forgotten, and they wore al- 
most jdlcd over tho owl ami his victim, 
screaming and battling for his relea.sc, re- 
gardless, ill their various sympathy, of Iho 
deadly hail which was crashing amongst 
them. With a relentless gusto, the fellow 
continued to play ramrod and trigger, until 
Ihe ground wa-s strewed like a battle field 
with the dead or fluttering wounded. That 
"practical humorist" deserved to have heoii 
hung with his head down, till the buzzards 
picked his eyes out! This was worse than 
what .Mr. .Audubon indignantly terms — 
"the base artifice of laying poisoned grain 
along Iho fields to tempt these poor birds'." 
Hear his merciful eloquence reason with 
bigottcd ignorance in behalf of this sadly 
persecuted, bul inleresting and useful bird: 
" The crow devours myriads of grubs every day 
of the year, that might lay waste Ihe farmer's 
fields; it destroys quadrupeds innumerable, everv 
one of which is an eiiemv lo his poultry and lus 
flocks. Why then should the farmer be so ungrate, 
fill, when he sees such services rendered lo him by 
his providential friend, as to perwciile that friend 
even to the death? Unless he plead ignorance, 
surely he ought to be found guilty at the bar of 
common sense. Were the soil of Iho United 
Slates like that of some other countries, nearly 
exhausted by long contiiiuod ciiltivalion, human 
selfishness in such u mailer might be excused, and 
our people might look on our crows as other people 
do on theirs; hut every individual in the' land is 
aware of the superabundance of food that exists 
among us, and of which a portion may well he 
spared for the feathered beings that tend toenhance 
our pleasures, by the sweetness of their song— the 
innocence of their lives— or their curious habits. 
Did not every American open his door and his 
heart to Ihe wearied traveler, and afford him food, 
nifortan.-l rest, I would at once give uplheargu- 
•nt: but when I know by experience, the gener- 
ty of Ihe people, I cannot but wish that they 
luld reflect a little, and bocume mure indulgent 
toward our poor, humble, harmless, and even most 
vicoable bird — the crow! " 
A crow-roost is one of the most singular 
places thai ever mortal found himself in. 
Mr. Audulmn speaks of their roosting by 
the "margin of ponds, lakes and rivers, up- 
on the rank weeds or cat tails," but we met 
with them while hunting among the hills 
of tho Green River country, Kentucky, 
roosting in a very different manner. Wo 
saw them streaming over our head, in great 
numbers, one evening, and hearing a most 
unusual noise in tho direction they all 
seemed to pursue, our curiosity induced us 
to follow ou, and see wh.it it meant. As 
we advanced, the sound grew in volume, 
until at last, as we rounded the abrupt an- 
gle of a hillside covered with a tall growth 
of young black oaks, it burst upon us with 
a commingled roar of barking notes and 
beating wings that was positively stunning. 
All around, for the space of half an acre, 
the cracking trees were bent beneath mul- 
tiplied thousands of crows, shifting and flap- 
ping, with uncea-sing movement; every ono 
screaming his vociferous caw in boisterous 
emulation. It resembled a pigeon roost 
very c'osely, except that it was not so ex- 
tensive or grand ; and it differed, further- 
more, in the fact that by the time dark had 
set in, they were all quiet — sitting, black 
and still, in heaped cones, as they were de- 
fined against tho dim sky ; while in a pigeon 
roost the heavy thundering of restle.ss my- 
riad wings continues lo roll on, without in- 
terval, till just before day. This interest- 
ing fact, in relation to the habitudes of the 
crow, seems not to have follen within the 
wide range of Mr. Audubon's observation — 
though the discovery that tho "Corvus A- 
mericanus" is not identical with the Car- 
rion crow of England, as it was supposed 
to be, is original with him. 



oursolvoa, and iiivitiv! now aud uufotiuiled , thn least, but of a dead, marble whitsnoni 
pretensions of our adversary." An echo — the oipression was that of storu repose. 
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the Boston Journal. 
THE CROW. 
In an article about "Birds" in the .-Vmer- 
ican Review, we find an eloquent and in- 
teresting ple« for the Crows, a bird which 
is despised, aye, haled, by the New E^ng- 
land farmer, who wars against them wher- 
ever he can find them. The writer quotes 
the following passage from Audubon, and 
then proceeds with his remarks: 

"The Crow is an eilremolv shv bird, having 
found familiarilv with man no way' to his advan- 
tage. He is also cunning— at lea.st, he is so called, 

because he lokes care of himself and his brood. 

The stale of anxiety, I may say of terror, in which 
he is constantly kept, would be enough to spoil the 
temper of anycrealurc. Almuslevery personhas 
an antipathy to him, ond scarcely one of his race 
would be left in the Isnd, did he not employ all his 
ingenuity, ond take advantage of all his experience, 
in counteracting ihe evil" machinations of his 
eoemies. I think I see him perrli.,d on the highest 
branch of o tree, watching every object around. 
He ob«rves o man on horseback, travelling lo- 
wordshimjhe marks his movement in silence. No 
gun does the rider carry— no, that is clear; hut 
perh.ips he hi>.-pillois en Ihe holsters of his saddle! 
of that Ihe Cro^,' is not quite sure, ns be cannot 
eithcrsee them, or " smell powder." He beats the 
points of his wings, jerks his tail once or twice, 
bows his head, and merrily sonuds Ihe joy which 
he feels at the monvni. .\nolher man he spies 
walking .atr.iss Ihe field towards stand, bul lie 
has only hisstiek. Yonder comes a boy, sliouUler- 
ing o musk»t loaded wilh large shot, for Ihe cxprerR 
purpose of kniDg Crows! The bird immediately 
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•11 the Crow s, within half a mile around, arc seen 
flying off. each repealing Ihe well-known notes of 
the Inisty watchman who, juat as the voung gun- 
ner is atioul In take aim, betakes himself to flight. 
Bul, nlns! he chances, nnwiltingly, lo pass over a 
sportsman, whose dexterity is grea'ter: the mischie- 
vous prowler aims hi* piece, fires: down toward 
Uie eanb. broken winged, falls the luckless bird, in 
an tnslanf. " It is nothing but o crow! " quoth 
the sportsman, whe proceeds in search of game, 
and leaves Ihe poor er4.olure to die in the most ei- 
cruciating ngonios," 

Sharp fellows they are, and hard to be 

fooled those rrrnv.s! V\e have often 

thought, that with his dark plumes and 
ready wit, he must be on the other side of 
"Slyi," the Plutonian AJorcury. Some of 
the funniest things wo have seen him do, 
that would have made the frosty, antique 
7»no laugh like a Ba'chanal. He is "ei- 



THE WEBSTER AND .ASIIBURTOX 
TREATY. 
In spr-aking of this treaty the London 
Times of the 20th ultimo expresses the sub- 
joined very ju.st sentiments. When the ad- 
vocates of extreme measures in both coOn- 
tries condemn the treaty for precisely the 
same reason — namely, that il has bartered 
the rights of each country to the other — 
the friends of peace and national honor on 
both sides of the woter may safely conclude 
th.1t tho treaty is a just and equitable one. 
If nations wore ruled by the counsels of 
the intem|X!rate, the reckless, the haters of 
all their race out of their own country, 
with too many of whom every nation is af- 
flicted, Ihe world would lie desolated by 
ceaseless wars. Happily this is not so; hap- 
pily such counsels were not potent enough 
to frustrate the wise and beneficent "Trea- 
ty of Washington." 

\Vhen Lord Palmerston sneers at the 
Treaty of W.ishington, which his misnian- 
agement of Ihe boundary negotiation did 
not allow him to conclude, is he aware 
that the .■\merican squadron is by far the 
most serviceable auxiliary wo have ever 
had on the coast of Africa; and that more 
has been done to establish a gcssl under- 
standing with our own officers, and to pro- 
mote their common object, by the American 
sloops, th.in by all the right of search war- 
nin?« issued to the French navy? Since 
that Ti «:aty of Washington is never named 
by Lord Paumebston, though by him alone, 
without a contumelious exprcs.sion, it be- 
comes the rest of the world to reiterate that 
approbation of it which it would other- 
wise be needless to express. We ri.'gard it, 
and the world regards it, as perhaps the 
most equitable convention concluded since 
the general peace; and, if we doubted of its 
merits, they would he confirmed by the iu- 
xhaustible envy of its detractor, and by 
the language applied to it by congenial spi- 
rits on the other side of the Atlantic. Tho 
Washington (llolx* of last month declares, 
in ibe true patriotic vein: 'Ky the truckling 
abandonment of our rights by Mr. Web- 
ster, in tho Ashburton treaty, u-e (the 
Americans^ lost the subject of controversy, 
forfeited Ihe re«peft of the world and of 



may bo made to contradict tho voice lo 
which it replies. The British Government 
is hero accusrd of having nuide such con- 
cessions on a former occasion a-s to incapa- 
citate it from settling the Oregon question 
with fairness and with rcsolulion. The 
.American Government id accused by the 
Democratic party theie of having encour- 
aged our claiini iu Oregon by former con- 
cessions to us in .Vlaino. But concessions 
which are thus describiid in tho United 
States, and which have received tho sanc- 
tion of both Houses of Parliamoul, as xvidl 
as of every dispiLssionatc man in England, 
are not very likely to have the elFoct pre- 
dicted by tlurse oracles of war. In sotlling 
the Oregon question nothing better can bo 
desired tl^u similar concessions, if such 
they can bij filled, in which our adversa- 
ries concede inoro than wo do ourselves; 
and it were well for this country, if all in- 
ternational controversies were settled in 
tho spirit of tho Ashburton treaty." — Nat. 
Inf. 



Slavery is New Jer.set. — Thopi aro, 
probably, nearly four thousand persons 
held as slaves in Now Jersey, under the 
act for emancipation, by which, all w ho 
were slaves at the time of its pa.ssage, and 
woro born before the year IBO.I, should 
remain as slaves, whilo their children 
should l)o free<l, the males at the age of 
twenty-fiv^' years, and tho females at tho 
ago of twcnly-ono. Of the first class the 
numlier is about seven hundred, and of tho 
latter, between three and four thousand. 

The first clause of the constitution of 
New Jersey — which Wius adopted a fow 
months since, — declares that, "all men aro, 
by nature, free and independent, and have 
natural and inalienable rights, among which, 
arc those of enjoying and defending lifo and 
liberty; acquiring, posses-sing, and defen- 
ding properly, and of preserving and ob- 
taining safety and happiness." "I'his is al- 
most a tran.script from tho Rill of Rights of 
Ma-ssachusetts, by which Slavery was abol 
ished in that State, through a 4ccision of 
the Supreme Court, givon by Chief Justice 
Parsons. It is hoped the same e;id may b<> 
brought about in New Jsrscy, by the same 
moans. Petitions have been presented to 
the Supreme Court, now in session at Tren- 
ton, praying that writs of hahcas corpus 
may be granted, directed to those persons 
who hold slaves or apprentices. The writs 
have been allowed by the Court, and Tues- 
d.iy was fixed lo hear tho arguments of 
counsel. C. B. Palmer acts as attorney, 
and Alvan Stewart appears as counsel for 
tho [letitioners. The ca.so is a very impor- 
tant one, and I hope to be ablo to announce 
the decision of tho C'ourt in next week's pa 
per. — Anii. Sla. Suindard. 

Meetings at Boston Working Men's 

Convention. — A Convention of Delegates 
representing several A&socialions of Wor- 
king Men in New England assembled in 
Boston on Wedncsilay last, anil continued 
in session through that and the following 
day. Mr. L. G. Rvckman of West Roxbu- 
ry, Mass. presided. Among the Resolu- 
tions reported by tho Business Committee, 
was one recommending tho assemblage in 
New Vork, next Octolier. of an Industrial 
Congress lo consist of Delegates from tho 
Laboring CliLs.ses of the whole Country, so 
far as they may see fit to bo represented, 
and to remain in .session long enough to 
consider and mature such measures as 
may be deemed essential to improve and 
elevate the condition of the working class- 
es. This proposition was unanimously 
adopted. 

Adilre.s.ses were made from time to timo 
by different members — the best that we 
heard was hy Mr. A. J. Wright, a jour 
ncyiiinn printer of Boston. S-vcral per 
sons not regularly delegated Also ad 
dressed the meeting by request, and were 
heard with deep attention. A great diversi 
ty of views were expressed, hut the strong- 
ly prevailing sentiment regarded ineasui'es 
of h.irmony and concord between the La- 
boring and the Employing Classes as es- 
senli.il to any real improvement, and depre- 
cated collision and hostility as necessarily 
injurious. — A tasteful Banner was presen- 
ted by the Working Women of Lowell, 
through a delegation of their number, one 
of whom addres.sed the Chair at considera- 
ble length, and was appropriately respon- 
ded to. The Convention, though not nu- 
merously attended, owing to the limited no- 
tice given, afforded gratifying evidence of 
tho progress of public sentiment. — N. Y. 
Inq. 

BvRON IN HIS Coffin .A correspon- 
dent of the .\tlas, furnishes a very interest- 
ing chapter, from which we make tho fol- 
lowing extract: 

In Ihe month of July, 1824, Ihe body of 
Lord Byron was brought from Mis.solonghi 
to England, and on being landed from the 
"Florida," was removed lo the house of 
Sir Edward Knntchbull, who then resided 
in Groat George street, Westminster. .At 
the house of Sir Edward it lav in state for 



upper lip and chin. I fancied the nose ap- 
peared as if it was not in harmony with the 
other features; but it might possibly have 
been a little disfigured by the process of 
embalming. — The forehead was high and 
broad — iudccd, the whole head was ex- 
tremely large — it must have been so, to con- 
tain the brain of such capacity. 

But what struck me most was the exceeil- 
ing beauty of tho prnftir, as I observed 
when the he.iil was lifted, in the operation 
of removiug the corpse. It was porfi.'Ct in 
its way and seemed liko a production of 
Phidias. Indeed it far more resembled an 
exquisite piece ofsculpturo than the face of 
the dead — so still, so sharply defined, so 
marble like in its repose. I caught the view 
of it but for a moment, yet il wa.s long 
enough to have it stampad upon my memo- 
ry on 

" A tiling of beauty, " 
which poor Keats tolls us is "a joy forever." 

It is indeed a melancholy joy to have ga- 
zed upon the faco of tho po<!t. As Wash- 
ington Irving says of the old sexton who 
crept into the vault where Shakespeare 
was entombed, and thero beheld the dust 
of ages: "It was something even to have 
seen the dust of Byron." 

(Kr Professor TircKER, who recently ro- 
signed the ch.iir of Moral Philosophy and 
Political Economy at the University of Vir- 
ginia, his resignation to take effect at tho 
close of next July, will at that time have 
occupied his post twenty years — being one, 
and tho last one of the Professors original- 
ly appointed hy Mr. Jefferson, at the com- 
mencement of tho Institution. It is said 
that he will make Philadelphia his future 
reside- — where he will devote tho rem- 
uaiiy^jjiiis days to the cultivation of litera- 
ture, iSd the enjoyment of literary .society. 

WoRKiNc. FOR A Living. — The follow- 
ing excellent article iu the Offering, edited 
by the factory Girls of Lowell, breathes 
the right spirit: 

" Whence originated the idea that it was 
derogatory to a lady's dignity, or a blot 
upon female character, to labor? And who 
was the first lo say sneeringly, 'Oh she 
works for a living!' Surely such idle 
words and expressions ought not to grow 
on republican soil! The timo has been, 
when ladies of the first rank were accus- 
tomed to busy themselves in domestic em- 
ployment. Homer tells us of princesses who 
iiseiltodraw water from the springs, and 
wash with their own hands the finest of the 
linens of their resi)ectivo families. The fa- 
mous Lucretia useil to spin, in tho midst of 
her attendants; and Ihe wife of Ulysses, af- 
ter the siege of Troy, employed herself in 
weaving until her husband returned from 
Ithaca. " 



Teli. it TO THE People. — That in the 
young "city" of Manchester, a town num- 
bering more than 8,000 inhabitants, there 
is not a single place where intoxicating 
drinks arc sold openly as a beverage, and 
it is nol known lo the prosecuting commit- 
tee that there is one where it is sold secret- 
ly. A drunken man was seen in our streets 
tho other day, but as he was a stranger, 
we have no idea that he obtained his liquor 
here. Not a single drunken man did we 
see here training day, neither did wo hear 
the least bit of a row. — Man. Amer. 



A Compliment. — Mrs. General Hamil- 
ton, being in Albany, was invited to a seat 
within the bar of the Assembly chamber 
on Monday. When the committee conduct- 
ed her in, the whole house rose. — She was 
conducted up tho middle ai.sle, when Mr. 
Lee stepping a few paces in advance of her, 
said, "Mr .Speaker, I present to ihis House 
the widow of Gen. Alexander Hamilton, 
the danghtcr of Gen. Philip Schuyler," 
The lady then took her seat on the right 
of the speaker, and having listened some 
minutes to tho proceedings, rose, bowed to 
the S|>eaker, and took her leave, th>! house 
honoring her departure by standing until 
the doors closed upon her retreating form. 

Tropt Fishing in New Hampshire. — 
Two gentlemen of Lowell, Mass. devoted 
the whole of the last week to trout fishing 
in tho brooks and ponds in Andovor and 
Salisbury, under the Ragged Mountains. 
They were very successful, and in the 
week ihey caught seventeen hundred and 
Jire fine trout. They took forty-three 
pounds of trout in one day out of Poverty 
Pond, in tho edge of Salisbury. One of tho 
editors of this paper, wilh tw o other per- 
sons, went on a fishing excursion lo the 
brooks and ponds under "Mount Belknap," 
and the Gilford andGilmnnton Mountains. 
In a little more than two days they caught 
over fire hundred fine trout. One of the 
company fished only a few hours on Friday. 
They had just got their hands in as Satur- 
day compelled them to return. This is for 
the information of the "Tall son of Vork." 
— N. H. Palriol. 



two davs, and was visited by hundreds of . , .,■ „„„ „„„,„.^f i.:. i;r„ 

• ' , -J L 1 . -u . .1 Coop<:r, during monv years 01 his Itle- 
pcr.5ons who paid their lost tribute to the . , , ', e t 

genius of the mighty slumberer, by gazing '« "'""hy 'h" example of thoee who c 



genius ol the mighty slumberer, by gazing 
on his coffin-lid. After tho laying in state 
had terminated, it was found necessary to 
move the body, for the purpose of placing 
ilin a better constructed leaden coflin than 
that which had been prepared in Greece, 
.'\ friend of mine happened to know the un 
dertaker, and kindly offered to procure me 
admission to the chambt:r where the remo- 
val of the body wo.s to be efl'ected — an of- 
fer which, I need nol s,iv, I gladly accepted. 
.Accordingly, on the aftermxin of the elev- 
enth of July. I proceeded to Sir Edward 
Knatchbull's and found three or four gen- 
tlemen, altr.ictcd thither, like my.self, to 
witness the solemn face of the poet, for the 
last time, ere it should be shut up in the 
darkness of death. .Mr. Rodgcrs, the au- 
thor of the "Plca-sures of Memory," Mr., 
now Sir John Cam Hobhouse, and John 
Hanson, Esq., (the two latter Lord Byron's 
executors,) and one or two others, whose 
names I did not learn, were present. 

The bo<ly lay in the dressing room, on 
the first story, which was hung with black 
cloth and lighted with wax candles. Soon 
after my arrival the work of opening the 
coflin commenced. This was soon etTected, 
and when the last covering was removed, 
we beheld the face of the illustrious dead — 
"All cold ond all serene." 
Were I to live a thousand years, I should 
never, never forget that moment. For 
years I had licen intimate with the mind of 
Byron. His wondrous works had throw n 
a charm around my daily paths, and with 
all the enthusia-sm of youth I had almost 
adored his genius. With his features, 
through the medium of paintings, I had 
been familiar from my boyhood; and now 
far more beautiful, even in death, th>in my 
most vivid fancy had ever pictured, there 
they lay in marble repose. 

The body was not attired in the most 
nwful of oil habiliments — a shroud. It was 
wrapped in o blue cloth clook, and the 
throat and head were uncovered. The for- 
mer was beautifully moulded. The head of 
the poet was covered with short, crisp curl- 
ing locks, slightly streaked with gray hairs, 
especinlly over the temples, which were am- 
ple and free from hair, ils we sec in the por- 
traits. The face had nothing of death about 
it WM neither sunken nor discolored in 



SfBSTlTUTE FOR THE BaTH. The fol- 

ng plan was adopted by Sir Astley 
and 
cannot 

enjoy the blessing of bathing in their own 
houses: 

Immediately on rising from bed. and 
having all previously ready, take off oil 
your night dress, then take up from your 
earthen pan of two gallons of water, a tow- 
el, quite wet, but not dropping, begin at 
the head, rubbing hair and face, and neck 
and ears well; then wrap yourself behind 
ond before, from neck tochest, your arms, 
and every portion of your body. Remand 
your towel into the pan, charge it ofrcsh 
with woter, ond repeal once all I have men- 
tioned, excepting the head, unless that be 
in a heated stale, when you may do so, and 
wilh advantage. Three minutes will now 
have elapsed. Throw your towel into Ihe 
pan, and then proceed, with two coarse dry 
long towels, lo scrub your head, and face, 
anil body; front and rear, when four min- 
utes will have you in a glow; then wash 
and hard rub your feet, bnish your hair, 
and complete your toilette; and trust me 
that this will give you a new zest for your 
existence. A mile of walking m.iV be added 
with advantage. 

DiFFtjsioN OF Gentility. — Obstinate 
sceptics may occasionally be met wilh 
who doubt whether the mo-ss of society is 
more intelligent and moral in this genera- 
tion than in the generations which prece- 
ded it ; but no one can deny that it is vast- 
ly more genteel. .Acquaintances are cut 
with whom our fathers would nol have 
scrupled to a.isociate ; occupations are shun- 
ned in which they engaged without scru- 
ple — and all on the score of gentility. 
There is indeed some danger of the world 
becoming too fine for all the ordinary pur- 
poses of life. No further gone than Tues- 
day lost, an elderly F'renchman gravely 
a-ssured the sitting magistrate at Maryle- 
bone, that "the Queen ought to be ashamed 
lo have such an acquaintance as Louis 
Philippe;" and on the same day, a juryman 
patronizingly assured Mr. Justice Co- 
leridge, in the sittings at Nisi Prius — "So 
long as your Lordship sits there as Judge, 
I shall hove no objections to sit here as ju- 
ryman; but I assure your Lordship that 
many persons think it very low." — Londrm 
Sfie«tnter. 
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aut liio .Aniencan Citizen. 
LiBCRTV throughout tiL the land 
inh.ibitanls thereof. Lev. xxv, 10" 
• of the Assembly of tbo Province of 
1, for the State House in Philodel- 



inscription upon the bull 
:laration of Independence, 
ow used, may be seen in 



Tho obovu is the exai 
which was rung at the Di 
and which, though not 
Ihe cupola bf our State 

" There is only one proper and elTectuat mode by 
which Ihe Abolition of .Slavery can bo accomplished 
and that is by legislative authority ; and this, as far 
as my sufl'rage wilt go, shall never be wauting." — 
GtoouK Wasiiivot.ix, of Va. 

See letter lo Robert .Morris, dated I2lh of April 
17eG,in Sparks' edition, Vol.Stb, page 159, I 



for Ihe abo- 
to Heaveu will b*; 
»/A'eie r.irt. 
" Wherefore should we confine Ihe edge of cen- 
sure to our ancestors, or those from wIiimii they 
purclia.sed? .■\re we not cquallt guilty? Thry 
strewed around Ihe seeds of slavery— lee ch( 
and sustain Uie growth. Thry inlroducod the 
tern— tee enlarge, invigorate, ond confirm il 

WlLUXM PiNCKNEV, o/ Mrf. 

" We aro bound to use all justifiable endeavo 
loosen the bands of slavary, and promote a penerai 
nt of the blessings of freedom."— Bksja- 
WKLl.v, of Penn, 



P. T.Scruggs, a Methoilist preacher of standing, 
a talented lawyer, and sound Whig, is nominated 
forCougreas in the lOlh district of 'reuiiesseo. 



Atr. Pointers .Shart?— An excellent uulli 
whom we now quote, perhaps correctly says, that 
no trade sends into the world smarter and more ac. 
live men, than tliat of printing. Look to oflicea 01 
Irust and honor— where talent and energy are re- 
quired, and you will be most likely to find then 
filled with printers. Who makes our best editors 
lawyers, preachers, mayors, and Congressmen?— 
Primers. Printing is aglorious business, thus lo fit 
a man for honor and usefulneiis. A college educa- 
tion is not to be compared with on education at Ihe 
case. One of the greatest lawyers England ever 
produced w.as a printer. Who is the mayor of 
London? A printer. Who arc Ihe mayors of 
Edinburgh, Glasgow and Perth? Prinjers. So 
also are the mayors of New York, Washington 
and Savannah, printers by trade. The recent mayor 
of Boston was a printer. There are something like 
a dozen printers in Congress; all of them honors 
lo their profession. Printers are looking up. Who 
would nol be a printer. To the young apprentic. 
at the case or Ihe roller stand, with ainutty fac. 
and dirty fingers, we would soy don't bo dis' 
couraged. A few yoars ago, all the distiuguishec 
men we have named above were similarly cm- 
ployed. Slick lo your business, and every leisur. 
hour you have, employ in tho perusal of uscfu 
books and in the cultivation of your minds. Then 
the day will not be far distant, when if you art 
true lo yourselves and contract no bad habits, yoii 
may become useful and honorable citizens — exert- 
ing a wide and healthful influence. Think ofter 
of tho example of Franklin— /Jos. Ere. Gaz. 



AGRICULTURAL. 



National AcRlcirLmlRAL Society. — It is gratify- 
ing to perceive that vigorous cITorls are making in 
all quarters of the Union, to promote .-\gricultural 
Improvement. In several of the States, Stale So- 
cieties with numerous local auxiliaries are formed; 
and these Societies, co-opcruliiig with Ihe many 
ably conducted journals devoted to Agriculture, 
promise (and not merely promis,-, but are realizing 
for the country,) an incalculable amount of good. 
II will be seen by Ihe following notice from tho 
National Intelligencer of tho '2d June, that the 
National Agricultural Society, which has been in 
torpid state, is now arousing itself for ener- 
:lion iu promoting the gooJcause: 

A'. 1'. Trihunf. 
•• Il will be seen," says the Intelligencer, "that 
o meeting of tho members of the above Society, 
resident in this District, will be held in Ihe base- 
inenl room of Iho Patent Olfiee at 5 P. M. to-day. 
The name of the Society will give an idea of ils 
extent and proposed (desired) usefulness. Il first 
meeting was held in Uliscily in September, 1841, 
and its Constitullion provides fur holding bienniol 
exhibitions (fairs) in this cily during the long ses- 
sions of Congress, the first of which is lo be held 
Ihis fall or in the spring of 184C, at which tho prize 
articles of all Ihe other shows in Ihe country will 
be brought togeUier iu compoliliou. The oflicers 
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H. L. Eli.8« 

El>. DCDERRI 

Dixox H. I.E 
J. W. Thomi 
Edward Dvi 
Joii» S. 



iTii, President. 
N. C. ) 

s, Ala.,V Via Pretidentt. 



, Esq., 1 

ER, Carrenpnndinfr Secretary. 
JoH.i F. Cali.an, Recordinf! Secretary. 
Tho objects of the Society are truly prais- 
worlhy, and calculoled to do much good lo Ihe 
iouse of agriculture, which is now ossnming so 
■especlable a standing in this country; and we hope 
its best wishes may Ik more than realized by its ex 
ions. We will from time lo givo our reader 
h portions of the Society's proceedings as wi 
think inoy be inlcresung lo them." 
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protection ag.^un 
nil this year, wo wou Id 
le iis<. ol a mixture of salt and oshes, op- 
Ihe hill — two ports of sshos lo one of soil, 
aid apply the same again at the second 
noeing, around Ihe plants. This may fail as a pro- 
tection, for it is not leas true thai the rea 1 cause of 
Ihe rot is as yet to a certninly, iiudiscovo red, than 
that It is impossible, in Ihis state of doubt as to ita 
origin, for any one to preMcrilic a certain remedy 
for, or preventive of it. Our recommendation 
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IN Green Crops 
I green crops, ha 



thoroughly matured. 



— The proper season 
, alTorded ground for 
on among practical 
to let the grain stand till 
hile others turn it in when 
in bloom. The former practice is perhaps errone- 
ous; the period of inflorescence being Ihe period 
of the greatest succulence, and consequently that 
ill which the physical substance is most e:uiily de- 
composed. Sowing lime wilh green crops is an 
excellent plan, as il is not onlv tends to amelioraln 
the couslilutional texture of the soil bul operates 
in powerful and immediate eflr ct iu hastening tlio 
decomposition of the vegetable matter supplied to 
the soil by the crop turned in. There can be no 
question but Ihat many of our old farms, the pro- 
ductiveness of which has been greatly reduced by 
0 long series of injudicious cropping, might in Ihis 
way be speedily and cfTcctually renovated. A 
farmer in Vermont recently informed us that ou 
old field, couligiions lo his homestead, and which, 
in cons>.quence of iLs .supposed thorough exhaus- 
tion, he had succeeded in purchasing for o mero 
Irifle, had been regenerated and restored to a slain 
of the most surprising productiveness simply by 
Ihis procesf. His practice was this: In the spring, 
he ploughed and sowed the whole field in Buck- 
wheat. Ati soon as the plants began to blossom, ho 
rolled it and sowed two bushels of lime, air-slocked, 
to Uie acre, and turned it in wilh a heavy furrow. 
He next applied the harrow and sowed ag,aiu- A» 
soon as the plants blossomed the sccotul cime, hw 
went through the same process — sowing lime and 
rolling and turning down wilh a heaiv plough. 
In Ihis way he ploughed in three crops iii one sea- 
son, and the next year, with the assistance of * 
little gypsum, he harvested as luxuriant a crop of 
Indian corn from Ihis exhausted field as any in tha 
town. Expense involved in this practice of reno- 
xhaiisled soils, is leis Uian in any other 
1 bo devised. Tho texture of the soil ia 
Illy ameliorated by Che operation, and the 
Icared of all unprofitable vegetation for a 
series of many years without any subsequent labor 
or expense, as the seeds contained iu the soil germi- 
nate and arc thus destroyed as efl'ectually os they 
could by Me )toe. If our fanners would but attend 
to this system of fructification , the husbandry of 
New England would soon experience a new im- 
pulse, and we would hear less of migration lo lh» 
new lands of tho West. 
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From the New England Farmer. 
PoTATnta — Management or Seed, i,c. — There 
eems to be a grt.aler dilTereuce of opinion or prac- 
ice among farmers in respect to the maliagen 
f potato seed, than that of any other crop. The 
disputed points to which we particularly refer, are 
— Are whole or cut potatoes best for seed? — ou ' 
se Ihey are cul, should the sets bo planted very 
on after, or kept some days, or even weeks? 
We do hope tlial some exact eiperiinentii will 
be raado this season, lo determine which is the bel- 
n boUl these matters. We have no theory 
clice of our own thot we are disposed lo 
ailvaiice by way of proof agaiusi, or in favor of 
Iher of the nietho<Ia above specified — but th 
practice we favor is, to cut potatoes for seed, am 
to plant the sets as soon after as possible — and ii 
think we are with the majority, 
though this fact of itself alone, by no means proves 
■ It course is the best, 
xlensive and very successful grower of po- 
tatoes, iu a corainuuicution to Ihe Louisville Jour- 
nal, hiw the annexed remarks relative to the ques- 
tion whether » hole or cul seed is best: 

" I find that some persons have questioned the 
oprb.ty of cuUing the potato for seed, into s<.ts, 
directed in my last commuiiicHtion lo you, and 
y that Knighl, (the famous horticulturist) was in 
favor of planting whole potatoes. This is true — 
nany very iiilelligent men questioned his au- 
ty on that point; and when that most useful 
of all agricultural bodies, 'The Highland Society 
of Scotland,' came into existence, it instituted a 
8 of experiments to ascertain the 'compara- 
produce of difTerent modes of planling pota- 
toes.' " 

'The following is a condensed account of the ex- 

The Messrs. Dninimond, of Sterling, with the 
ish blue potato, on the same piece of ground, and 
ider similor circumstances. The space which 
ch experiment occupied, was forty square yards; 
land drilled and dunged at the rate of thirty tons 
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Tho first plot was plantcsl according lo Iho direc- 
tions of Mr Knight— tubers whole, six inches dis- 
tant in the row, and rows four feet apart, running 
north and south. Forty square yards required nine 
pounds of seUs, and produced 3G4 pounds of pota- 
toes — being per acre. 136 bushels of seed, and SiiG 
bushels of produce. Net increoso, four hundred 
ond fourteen bushels. 

A plot same size, niid similurlv prepared— sets 
cut of Ihe common size. Seed required w. ighed 
twelve lbs.; produce, 37H pounds — being If bush- 
els of seed per acre, and .iSfi bushels of produce. 
Net increase, j!ee hundred and Jiflij bunlieUi. Iu 
this plot, the potatoes were the most' equal in size. 

.A number of exiMtpments made wilh great i 
and accuracy, under Uie (iirection of Prof. I.ilid 
in the garden of the London llort. Society, resulted 
similarly to lhosi. almve given. 

The writer in the Journal gives the following ai 
his own mwle of preparing seed potatoes: 

"Select well-shaped, even potatoes, not tor 
large, nor toosmoll. Cul Ihcin, leaving one good 
eye at least lo every sel; prepare them from two I,: 
three weeks at least, before you plant; and eacli 
day as you cut, roll your sets in pulverized lime 
and spread them ou the barn floor to dry; when 
dry, heap them in a corner till taken out lo plant 
If this plan is pursued, and the ground well pre- 
pared, you may rest assured, that a good and sound 
crop of potatoes will be produced." 

There is nothing in liie foregoing suggestions 
Uiat wo are disposed lo object to, save the Unfftti of 
time, which ilis advised should elapse lietweeii th.- 
preparing and Ihe planting of the seed. We would 
plant ill two, or three days, at farthest, after cut- 
ting. Neverlhelcss, ihe writer above is nol alone 
ill his practice — and experiments which we have 
seen reported, so far from proving any one made 
lo be Ihe best, have rather served lo disprove the 
superiority of one process over another in the 
management of polnlo seed. We have seen the 
results of experiments in which il was apparently 
shown lo be the belter way lo plant wliiie tubiTS 
for seed— again. Ihe n sullsof other trials have in- 
dicated that cut sets aro best. We rt colleot, also, 
iislaiiees where failures in the crop have been im- 
puted lo keeping the seed loo long out of the 
ground after cutting; and others where deflects in 
Ihe crop were ascribed to planting Ihe seed too soon 
■ r cutting. 

is really desirable— and il certainly s/.ems prac- 
ilo — lo ilecide which is the bf st uielhod in each 
of the disputed processes in the two cas,.s. Let 
p of us alleiiipt to do tiiis, and next harvest 
e our report. 

we may venture a farther suggestion in re- 
gard to the potato crop, we would say— Give Ihe 
tubers, that are lo he, a mellow bed and o wide 
I — thev request "Ihe largest lil»ertv," and al- 
F pay tlie cost of it In hoeiiig, f,oro the hill- 
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If tho admiration of the beautiful things of na- 
ture has o tendency to soften and refine tho char- 
acter, the culture of tlieni has o still more power- 
ful and abiding influence. It takes the form of an 
afl°ection; the seed which we have nursed, the Iron 
of our planting, under whose shade wo sit with de- 
light, are to us living, loving friends. In propor- 
tion lo the care we have bestowed on them, is the 
warmth of our n gard. They ore also gentle ond 
persuasive teachers of His goodness, who cauoeth 
the sun lo shine, and the dew todislil; who forgeU 
not the tender buried vine amid the snows andiu 
of winter, bul bringing forth the root long hidden 
from the eye of man, into vernal splendor, or au- 
tumnal fruitage. 

The lessons learned among the works of naturo 
are of peculiarvoluc in the present age. The resl- 
lessness and din of Ihe railroad principle which 
pervades its operations, and the spirit of occumii- 
lolion which threatens lo corrode every generous 
bilily, ore modified by the sweet fnendship of 
the quiet plants. The toil, the hurry, the specula- 
;ldcn reverses which mark our own 
timet, beyond any which have preceded them, ren- 
il particularly salutary for us to heed the od- 
ition of our Savionr.ond take instruction from 
lilliea of Ihe field, those peaceful denizens of 
the bounty of Heaven. 

Horticulture has been pronounced by medical 
lien, a« salutary to health, and to cheerfulness of 
pirits; and it would seem that this theory might 
le sustained, by the happy countenance of those 
vho use it as a relaxation from the excitement of 
lusiness, or the exhaustion of studv. And if he, 
who devotes his leisure to the culture of the worko 
f nature, benefits himself— he who beautifies a 
garden for the eye of Ihe community, is surely a 
public benef.ictor. He instils into the bosom of lh» 
man of the world— panting with cold fever — gentio 
llioughta, which do good like a medicine. H» 
-s the despondiug invaUd, and naakcs the eyes 
child brightc.li with more intense hanpincos. 
He furnishes pore ahmeni for that lasle which re- 
character and multiplies simple pleasures. 
To those who earn their substance by laboring on 
his grounds, he stands in Ihe light of a benefactor. 
The kind of iudustry which he promotes, is favor- 
able to simplicity and virtue. Wilh one of lh» 
awcelesl pools of our oolive land, we may soy: 

" Praise to the sturdy spade, 

.\nd patient plough, and shepherd's simple ctook. 
And let the light mechanic's tool be hailed 
With honor, which increasing by the power 
Of long companionship, the laborer's hand 
Cuts olT Ihat hand, wilh all its world of nerves. 
From a too busy commerce with Ihe heart." 

Making Butter.— It is not necessarv to toll our 
dairy-womou thai it is important that their milk- 
pails, pons, pots, churns, &c., should be kept sweet 
ond clean by doily scalding; for every ono must 
know thot without duo attention to this first essen- 
tial of dairy management, their whole cflbrto lo 
produce good butter will be in vain. 

The quality of butter is frequently injured very 
much, by on attempt to increase the quantity.— 
The milk is suft'ered lo stand so long for all the 
cream to rise, that it becomes acid. On smalt 
farms, the cream is frequently kept until the firit 
state of putridity commences, ond in such case il 
is impossible to make sweet butter. It should, 
therefore, be sot down 08 a principle, that Iho 
cream should be taken from milk before il becomes 
very sour, and never be kcpl unlil mould collects 
around the insidi; of the jor. It should never be 
diluted with water, or maide any warmer than tho 
milk is when drawn from the cow. When tho 
process of churning is commenced, it should bo 
steadily continued until Ihe butter is separate.l 
from the milk, and nearly all collected into a lump. 
Il should then be t;iken from the churn, and the 
particles of milk that adhere to il worked away 
wilh a ladle. The importance of performing this 
port of the operation faiUifully, will readily be per- 
ceived, if it is known Ihat tlic milk contains both 
il and vegetable matter, and the quantity of 
salt necessary to sea.son the butter is not suflicient 
to prevent the one from becoming acid, and tho 
other from becoming putrid, so that, in a very 
short lime, Ihey will imparl o strong rancid txsto 
to the whole mass, and render it unfit for use. 

freeing the butter entirely from milk, prc- 
lixture of ground rock salt, refined wliiliv 
lid saltpetre, in proportions of three parts 
of the former to one port of each of the others. 
If tlie butter is to be Kept a long time, -..ork in 
thoroughly two and a half ounces of this mixture 
ch pound of butler, and pack it into firkins or 
and cover it tight. .\l the end of twelve 
lbs you will find it as sweet and good flavored 
heii il came from the churn. If it is to bo 
soon, two ounces of the mixture to Ihe pound 
of butter is suflicient. S. 
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a little, and at Ihe samo 
k and eat. Keep him in 
hert; he will avoid the llics; let 
I you make in Juno; and also 
the grasH to get a variety of 
^v may be weaned ofl' gradu- 
it repining, and he will eat hay better 
r for having been used lo it nr-xt sum- 
r niod^H may be Iwller, and we are 
bli^li the ftpeculalious and experinienta 
1) the subject. — .Va«jr. Ploughman. 



. — A writer in the Western Cultivator, 
publi.-^hed in ImlianapoliH, Ind-.K^iys, if it i<> worth 
J our while to h.^ve fruit, if is worth your while to 
hsivc the best. It IS), therefore, beller to buy at tho 
nurseries, or to bud your own trees. lie also ad- 
vises thai the ground of a young apple oreh ird bo- 
kept iu culttvniiuu for si.v or right years, and Ihat 
the grass be not Nutferud to grow around the roots. 
AuotluT writer in the same paper says, that an or- 
chard of negtrcted trees may be renovated by 

E toughing fht^ ground, scr.iping Ihr mofw from thn 
ody and the limbs, lhoroughl\ washing the whole« 
le and soft .-oiip. 
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AnvAVTArtE or KcrmG iVlAVURE ('overru. — An 
xperiinont, conducted by tho President of an agri- 
iiltnral wiviety in Kugland, shows that manur«> 
hiili was kept covered by nine luclics in depth 
illi *-.irlh, so Ihnt no < vapoiatiun vscaprd, pru- 
iircd lour bu.-hels more of grain per acre, than Ih*^ 
imc kind and (|uanlity, and ol manure applied to 
le same extent and quality of land, hut which had 
lin from Ihe iMh of April evposed Iu ihe wenthT. 



